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Art. I. Charges Delivered at the Installation of the Rev. John G. 
Smart, to the pastoral inspection of the Associate Presbyterian Con- 
gregation in the City of Baltimore, Md. May 2, 1838. 


Dear Brotruer—On this occasion, so interesting to yourself and to 
this congregation, so solemn and important as it must be to all the par- 
ties concerned, | scarcely need declare what cannot fail to be obvio is— 
my unfeigned embarrassment. It may well appear incongruous, that 
one so young in the ministry should address you, who have for somany 
years borne the heat and burden of the day in the Master’s vineyard, 
on the momentous obligations devolving upon an ambassador of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Gladly would I have avoided this high office. It 
was my desire thatit should have been delivered to other more ex- 

erienced and skilful hands. But in obedience to the requisition of Pres- 
Setenn, which I was not at liberty to disregard, and in reliance on 
romised aid, I will endeavor to proceed in the work to which 
have been assigned. And I do this the more cheerfully, be- 
cause I have the gratifying assurance, that the word spoken de- 
rives neither authority nor efficacy from instruments, but is made 
powerful by the omnipotent energy of the Spirit of God—that where it 
is spoken according to divine appointment, though babes and sucklings, 
and weak, and base, and despised men be the instruments, there we 
have a divine warrant to look for the Holy Spirit’s presence, and to 
expect the blessing. For neither is he that planteth any thing, neither 
he that watereth, but God that giveth the increase. 

Therefore | trust you will bear with me, while I endeavor to stir up 
your pure mind by way of remembrance, not merely of your ordina- 
tion vows, but also of those new duties which are now incumbent on 
you, in consequence of the new relation which has this day been form- 
ed between you and this people. For thus it becometh us to fulfil all 
righteousness. a ay 

A few topics connected with the cuaracTer of the ministerial office, 
and the MANNER of its execution, must necessarily form the subject of 
address on this occasion. 

Vou. XV. 10 
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I. Respecting the CHARACTER of the ministerial office. It partakes 
largely of that of an ambassador. “ Now then,” says the apostle, 
“we are ambassadors for Christ.” A wise prince will commit this high 
office to none but the most prudent and trusty of his ‘subjects, much 
less to an alien; and surely we are not to look to the King of Zion for 
a less elevated rule of procedure. Consequently this office can be 
rightly filled by no other than a man of prudence, one in whom confi- 
dence can be safely reposed. ‘“O Timothy,” says the apostle, “keep 
that which is committed to thy trust.” 

An ambassador represents the will, the interest, and the honor of his 
king in a foreign land. So with the minister of the Lord Jesus. He 
is under the most powerful bonds known among meu to represent truly 
the interests of his divine Master, in the world, which, in respect to 
his spiritual kingdom, is also a foreign land. As an ambassador he can- 
not depart in any degree from his instructions. The extent of the 
powers conferred in his commission is clearly defined. And both the 
honor of his Master and the vital interests of those with whom he treats, 
require a rigid adherence to his instructions, and an unbending resolu- 
tion in their application. Any departure from this rule will produce 
erroneous impressions, injurious to the Master’s interests, and create 
hopes which can never be realized. 

lu a time of profound peace, the duties of an ambassador are com- 
paratively light and unimportant. But ina time of war, involving the 
lives, the property, and the temporal happiness of men, those duties as- 
sume an importance and possess a thrilling interest, which ought to 
rouse the slumbering energies of the mind and enlist all its faculties. 
But, as in the case of a gospel minister, when the embassy involves a 
state of peace and war, affecting not the temporal but spiritual happi- 
ness of men; not the life of the body but of the immortal soul, the 
magnitude of these duties becomes overwhelming, and we are com- 
pelled to exclaim with the apostle, “ Who is sufficient for these 
things ?” 

And such, dear brother, is the importance of the station you now oc- 
cupy. You are this day commanded by the King of Zion to go into a 
revolted proviuce of the empire with instructions from the court of 
heaven. You are the bearer of a treaty of peace from heaven. You 
are commissioned to treat with a people already in arms against their 
lawful Sovereign. Una!lured by their smiles, undaunted by their frowns, 
cease not then to proclaim the unreasonable and horrible nature of their 
rebellion, together with its dreadful consequences ; while you hold forth 
to their view, the way. the duty, and advantages of peace. For God 
hath committed to us the word of reconciliation. Now then we are am- 
bassadors for Christ ; as thoug’ God did beseech you by us, we pray 

ou in Christ's stead be ye reconciled to God. 

But the ministerial oftice also partakes largely of the character of a 
steward. “Let amanso account of us as ministers of Christ, and 
stewards of the mysteries of God.” In a great house (and such is the 
house of God,) a steward is appointed, whose duty it is to make provi- 
sion for the daily wants of all the members of the household. He must, 
with judgment and discretion, deal out of his master’s treasures those 
things which are needed, which are most conducive to the health, suste- 
nance and comfort of the family, and which it is the Master’s will they 
should receive. And that every obstacle may be removed out of the 


way of his discharge of duty, the master commits to his custody the 
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kevs of his store-house. Thus he is su ppos -d to possess a personal and 
experimental knowledge both of the supplies and wants of the family, 
and of every individual member thercot, and to be invested with all the 
powers necessary for a suitable supply of those wants. 

So with the minister of the gospel. Officially, the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven have been put into his hands, that he may unlock the 
store-house of divine mysteries, “ mysteries of God,” which are “ pro- 
fitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction and iustruction in righte- 
ousness ; that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished tor 
every good work.” And whatever the minister binds on earth in the 
name and by the authority of the Master which is according to his 
divine will, “shall be bound in heaven.” Accordinsly, it is supposed 
that a minister is personally and experimentally acqui ainted with those 
divine mysteries which he ‘handles; that he knows by happy experience 
the food which he deals out to others, to be both wholesome and nutri- 
tious; and that he dispenses to others those things only which he has 
himself seen and heard, and handied, and tasted of the good word of 
life. And not only so, the minister of the gospel, like a faithful 
steward, must also be acquainted with the moral constitution and habits 
of all the members of his charge; what degree of spiritual health and 
strength may be enjoyed respectively by cach, that he may judge cor- 
rectly as to the kind of aliment their present condition seems most to 
require. And for this purpose, it is incumbent on him to visit his peo- 
ple often ; not indeed for the purpose of indulging in gossip, or pleasure, 
or amusement; but for religious conference ‘and catechetical instruc- 
tion. For in this way only can he show himself a@ man approved of 
God, a workman that needs not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word 
of truth, giving to cacha portion in season. 

Il. Respecting the Manner in which you are to execute the duties of 
your high office, in the name re by the authority of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the judge of quick and dead, 1 CHARGE you, 

Take heed to yourself. For while the sentiment that divine ordi- 
nances derive their eflicac y either from the character or intention of 
those who dispense them, is to be rejected with abuorrenee, yet in the 
present impertect state of man, the moral character of a minister of the 
gospel exerts a powerful influence over the minds of the young and 
those who are only partially instructed, cither for good or for evil. 
Such persons ge ‘nerally neglect or attend upon the means of grace, ac- 
cording to the estimate they form of their minister’s character. Though 
this is a false standard, it has been found impossible fully to era- 
dicate it from the minds of a large majority of gospel hearers. Neither 
is it desirable that a people should become indifferent on this point ; 
their jealousy exerts a salutary influence over the mi.isterial character. 
All that is intended to be condemned is the disposition to neglect the 
positive commands of God, on the ground of any real or suppose id de- 
fects of ministers. ‘The vices of ministers are also injurious to the 
honor of the gospel, destructive to unstable be and grieving to the 
people of God. “A wicked messenger falleth into mischief; but a 
faithful ambassador is health.”” Be not thena mere candlestick, con- 
taining that light which illamines and cheers the pathway of others to 
glory, merely to become a cast-away when your work shall have been 
accomplished. 

Take heed that you give yourself wholly to the work of the ministry. 
This work, totally and for ever, excludes all secular avocations, not 
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only as inconsistent, but incompatible with a faithful discharge of its 
high functions. The Master whom you serve has left nothing that per- 
tains to your high office to be regulated either by the prudential maxims 
of the world or your own convenience or pleasure. He that hath call- 
ed you, has also said give thyself wuoity to the work. And accord- 
ingly we find that the apostles gave themselves “continually to 
prayer and the ministry of the word ;” neither would they be diverted 
from their work to “serve tables.” But how cana man be said togive 
himself wholly to this work, who gives three-fourths of his time to list- 
less indolence, or one-half his time to those branches of science which 
are little more than ornamental; or to the more criminal pursuit of a 
light and ephemeral literature ; or to the grammar school! how can 
that man be said to give h mself wholly to this work, who devotes five 
or six days of the week to his farm or his merchandize ; who fairly out- 
strips the common worldling by his side, in his eager pursuit of this 
world’s goods’* Surely it is little less than presumption to look for 
the <piritual growth and prosperity of the church any further than she 
is delivered from a secular ministry. It is futile to plead the parsimo- 
ny of the people. H a man has not sufficient moral courage to throw 
himself upon the promise of his Master and the liberality of the christian 
people, it ought to be regarded as an evidence that he has not the call of 
God to this work. Anambitious, scheming, worldly, and temporising mi- 
nistry ever has been, and ever will be a curse to the church. The parsi- 
mony of the people may be traced chiefly to the delinquency of the 
ministry. What inducement have the people to support a man who 
neglects their salvation to support himself? If the laborer be worthy 
of his hire, so are those who pay him worthy of that labor for which they 
pay.~ Throw yourself entirely upon the liberality of your people for a 
supply of your temporal wants; and if these supplies be withheld, flee 
to another city, shaking off the dust of your feet us a testimony against 
them. But let no consideration divert your attention from the constant- 
ly recurring and momentous duties of your office. The end of all 
things is at hand, the night approaches, the Master stands ready to re- 
ceive the account of your stewardship, and reward you according to 
your work. I charge thee, therefore, before God and the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who shall judge the quick and the dead at his ceppearing and 
kingdom: Preach the word: be instant in season and out of season, re- 
prove, rebuke, exhort with all long-suffering and doctrine. 

Tuke heed that you neither faint nor faulter in your work.—Aim to 
carry a steady hand, and let nothing move you. Bonds and impri- 
sonment awaited the great apostle of the Gentiles in every city. In- 
numerable perils attended his ministry; in weariness and_painfulness, 
in watchings often, in hanger and thirst ; in fastings often, in cold and 
nakedness; in perils both by sea and land; both by his kindred and 
professed brethren. You a‘so may lay your account to meet with diffi- 
culties of no mean magnitude ; such as the grace of God only can ena- 
ble you to surmount. You may sufler more from the hands of false 
brethren than from all the combined hosts of open and avowed enemies. 
You may receive bitter hate from such as have avowed the most 
ardent love; and persecution from those who are under the strong- 





* Should any of your readers regard these remarks as too severe, 


it is to be hoped they 
will settle the point not with you or your correspondent, but 


with the Lord and his 
apostles, 
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est possible obligations to succour and support you. Such things have 
been, and may again take place. 

But upparent want of success may prove even more distressing than 
even the malice of the wicked. You may find your most solemn warn- 
ings regarded as empty puffs of wind—your most persuasive exhorta- 
tions may fall upon the ear of the “adder deaf.” And if grace pre- 
vent not, this will tempt you to speak no more in the name of Christ. 
In general, other men are permitted to behold something at least of 
the fruit of their labors; but the minister’s work is hid with his Mas- 
ter. The husbandman sows in hope and reaps with joy ; but the minis- 
ter’s reward lies concealed in the invisible world beyond the boundaries 
of time. Therefore, vou may be compelled, to all human appearance, 
to plow and sow amid rocks and thorns, and in the high-ways. You 
may be compelled to exhibit divine mysteries only that they may excite 
the ridicule of fools. The awful counsels of Jehovah’s will may be 
listened to as they fall from your lips, as though you only repeated 
nursery tales “and old wives’ fables” You may fill your mouth with 
arguments and your heart with hope, and secretly flatter yourself that 
surely sinners will now hear and believe, and return to the Lord; and 
yet you may find their hearts firmer than a stone, yea, harder than the 
nether millstone. Nav, more, they may even laugh at the tremendous 
threatenings of divine wrath, as Leviathan doth at the shaking of the 
spear. Aud yet you must not cease to proclaim the whole counsel of 
God ; yea, woe unto you if you preach not the gospel. 

Finally :—Tuke heed that you watch for the souls of this people.— 
They have this day committed to your over-sight, under Christ, the 
chief Shepherd, their spiritual interests. So that you may now become 
the happy instrament of their growth in grace, and a co-worker with 
God in their ever'asting felicity; or, on the other hand, you may be- 
come a vile pander to their lasts and the base instrument of their eter- 
nal ruin. Not that the immutable parposes of God are dependent 
upon the feeble instramentality of man; but he has connected their ac- 
complisiment with such instrumentality. Consequently, your respon- 
sibility is not in the least abated by the efficacious grace of God. There- 
fore, the position which you now occupy, whether it be considered in 
relation to your own soul, or the souls of this people, is one of com- 
manding importance and unrivalled grandeur; and ought to rouse the 
best energies both of body and mind to active and unwearied exertion. 

The contemplation of a wise and powerful prince whose administra- 
tion elevates the character of his country, and diffuses general prosperi- 
ty among all classes of the community, delights the imagination of men 
and calls forth rapturous applause, not only from his own subjects, but 
from surrounding nations. But were you entrusted with the temporal 
welfare of your native land—nay, more, were you entrusted with the 
temporal destiny of all the nations of the earth, the trust would sink 
into insignificance, in comparison with the immortal interests of the few 
precious souls in this little flock over which the Holy Ghost hath this 
day made you an overseer. O son of man; I have set you a watch- 
man unto the house of Israel; therefore thou shalt hear the word at my 
mouth and warn them from me. When say unto the wicked maa thou 
shalt surely die: If thou dost not speak to warn the wicked of his wily, 
that wicked man shall die in his iniquity ; but his blood will I require 
at thy hand. 

The mere man of the world reads with admiration, and perhaps with 
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enthusiasm, the story of the hardy chivalry, the conquests and triumphs 
of Roman generals, and of the great captains of modern times. The 
laurel crown fills the fleshly mind of the unregenerate man with supreme 


delight. He feels stirring within secret aspirations after similar con- 


quests and similar triumphs. His soul pants for the grateful incense of 


popular applause. And if the anticipated quantum of flattery be with- 
held, his self-complacency is converted into malignity. And he would 
immolate one half of the human race upon the altar of his unholy am- 
bition, could he but win the empty adulation of the other half. For 
men are not only naturally ambitious, but blood-thirsty ferocity is the 
most /prominent trait in their character. What are those conquests and 
triumphs to which allusion has been made! Are they not almost uni- 
formly conquests of the guilty over the innocent—of the strong over 
the weak? triumphs of the savage over the saint—and demoniac bar- 
barism over the untold miseries of our fellow-men! How 
spirit has rent the church need not be declared to you. 
this spirit has desolated our own section of the church in the day in 
which we live, or who have been, and are still, most under its influence, 
it becomes neither the speaker, nor the time and place to declare. ‘The 
day is at hand thatshall declare these things; and to that tribunal from 
which there is no appeal let them be referred. But by all that is holy 
in our profession; by all that is sacred in your office ; by your hopes of 
glory, suffer me to warn you against the first approac h 
which has now been described. 
like an adder. 
ractef. 


often this 


of the spirit 
It will bite like a serpent and sting 
Let yeur ambition be of a far more lofty and holy cha- 
Cast to the winds both the censure and applause of mortal 
man, so far as these may be designed to influence your official conduct. 
Seize bold of a prize more durable than crowns of ‘olive and gold. As- 
pire to that honor which cometh from God only, that you may be en- 
compassed with a crown of glory whe ‘nh the mighty men of the earth 
are filled with unutterable anguish. So shall you be enabled to say at 
the close of your ministry, with the intrepid ee: of the Gentiles— 
I have. fought the good fight, I have finished my course, 1 have kept the 
Saith: He aceferth there is laid up . for me a crown of ' righteousness, 
which the Lord, the rightcous judge, shall give me at that day: and ‘aad 
tu me only, but to all those also that love his coming 

If such, then, dear brother, be your high and responsible station; if 
such be your reward, enter upon the work before you with lofty a ed 
and unbending resolution, ‘Take for your pattern in this arduous work 
the example of the apostle, to whom reference has been so frequentiy 
made in this address. Like him, be a man of prayer, Pray for your- 
self. Pray much and fervently for the salvation of this people. Like 
him, be a man of unwearied labor. Proclaim the grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ not only publicly in this worshipping assembly, but also 
from house to house, ** by night and by day.” With meekness and 
lowliness of mind cease not to warn every man with tears. And above 
a'l, take for your security the covenanted faithfulness of your Lord and 
Master, who has s said, “So lam with you always, unto the end of the 
world.” ‘Therefore, “ make full proof of your ministry, that you may 
be pure from the blood of all men.” And‘m: ay God in his abundant 
mercy give you, in this place, many seals of your ministry. The grace 
of the Lord Jesus Christ be with you. Amen. 


(The Charge to the People in our next. ] 


How much of 
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Arr. If. Reflections on the Treatment of our Colored Population. 

Mr. Evrror—After some delay, I take pen in hand to pursue my re- 
flections on the treatment of our colored population, [tis not necessary 
to state what has been the cause of this delay, farther than to observe 
that my remarks have been the subject of some animadversions by 
yourse if aud others, and that it well became the imports ince of the sub- 
ject and the deference which is duc to the opinions of brethren, to be- 
stow upon it the most calm and deliberate consideration, Of such 
criticisms and rebukes I do not complain. Seach smitng will not: break 
my head, and I shall try to convert it into a precious oil, that J) may 
speak as becometh the oracles of the living God. Where a perfect co- 
incidence of thought exists, there is little encouragement to attempt 
carrying on a traffic in ideas. It is true that in mental productions, as 
well as in the productions of our hands, there may be such an utter in- 
cougruity in the nature of our wares as to ferbid the thought of a pro- 
fitable exchange ; but is not that man an object of compassion who can- 
not read an article in a periodical which is adverse to his sentiments, 
without becoming enraged, dashing the paper out of his hand, and anon 
directing the editor to erase his name from his subscziption list? This 
intolerance is one of the worst features of the times, both in a political 
and religious point of view. In theory, we are all loud and vehement 
in vindicating freedom of thought, freedom of discussion, &c., but in 
practice too many of us appropriate this privilege to ourselves, ‘and vir- 
tually deny it to others. This is truly an unfor tunate state of the pub- 
lic mind, but it is not necessary at this time to make any farther reflec- 
tions upon it. 

That a cloud of thick darkness, darkness that may be felt, envelopes 
this ni ation as to the evils of slavery, and the proper mode of removing 
those evils is demonstratively plain. Public opinion is unsettled and 

vascillating ; our public men appear to be undetermined and temporising 
even men holding judicial aud executive stations, have not the nerve and 
firmness of resolution re quisite to discharge their duties with the fear of 
God and not the fear of man before theireves. Church judicatures, too, 
shrink from the odium of standing up in defence of their own menibers, 
whose sacred rights have been violated and trampled under foot. Ve 
find the people divided into three great factions, one professing to be 
satisfied with the institution itself; another acknowledging it to be a 
great evil, but determined to let the slave-holders manage it in their 
own way, and at their own time 3; a third appear to be zealous to break 
the fetters of the slave, but for aught that is seen are little concerned to 
have him restored to the enjoyment of substantial freedom. 
latter class there is much of uproar aud confusion ; many 
this chimeral delusive scheme, and many in that. 
that in this Bable of opinions and schemes, there is a remnant who are 
willing in this, as in all things else, to follow the heavenly mandate, do 
to others as you would wish others to do to you, but in the clashing of 
arms, aud arid the shouts of contending millions, how is their feeble 
voice to be heard if the press is Closed agatust them ? 

I find myself in a strange, though not in an altogether unexpected 
predicament. While | am pleading the 


Among this 
indulging in 
It is doubtless true, 


cause of the oppresse ‘d, and 
urging to redoubled efforts to secure to them their | ng lost rights, there 
are those who regard me as attempting to uphold the system itself. 
It is not by publishing furious tirades against slave-holders that any good 
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is to be effected. Such efforts will only exasperate and harden the 
cruel oppressor ; they may call forth a tear. of pity, and a prayer for 
pardon from the pious slave-holder. Will it answer any valuable pur- 
pose in effect to tell our southern fellow-citizens that we regard them 
as no better than murderers, thieves, adulterers? Is it so that every 
slave-holder is as guilty as though he were living in the habitual com- 
mission of such crimes? If it were so, it might be injudicious to tell 
him so; but without evidence clear as the noon day sun, it is cruel to 
pronounce such a sentence, a sentence which the records of the eternal 
world will doubtless show to be absolutely untrue. Do we expect to 
obtain their ear that we may calmly and deliberately reason together, 
while we treat them thus?) Such an expectation would be quite irra- 
tional. Why is such a charge brought against the slave-holders uni- 
versally? It is answered that every man, while he ownsa slave, sup- 
ports and countenances the cruel and unjust laws which uphold the 
system. The inference is utterly illogical and unjust. I have previously 
shown, if I have succeedeu in establishing any thing, that it is this 
very class who have it in their power to exert the most efficient influ- 
ence in overthrowing the whole superstructure ; and to take it as amat- 
ter not to be questioned, that because a man owns a slave, therefore he 
is opposed to emancipation, argues about as much goodness of heart 
and soundness of head, as to condemn a man to be hung without know- 
ing the law or hearing the evidence. “ Judge not, that ye be not judg- 
ed. For with what judgment ye judge—ye shall be judged.” Thou- 
sands there are in the free States, who are bellowing with stentorian 
lungs against the slave-holders, who are themselves upholding siavery 
tenfold more efficiently than are thousands who own slaves ; and in this 
very matter it is to be feared that many of us, in judging others, con- 
demn ourselves. But more of this hereafter. 

In this paper I propose addressing a few suggestions to those who re- 
gard the evilof slavery as resting entirely on the slave-holding portion of 
the community, and that it is out of place and dangerous to our peace 
and the stability of the Union, for the non-slave-holding States to meddle 
with it in any manner. But before entering on that part of the argu- 
ment, it would be well to make a few preliminary observations expla- 
natory of former remarks, as it is pretty evident I have been so unfor- 
tunate as not to make myself well understood. I have already intimated 
to vou, in a private note, thatI desire not controversy, nor will I engage 
in it, but it might seem indecorous to pass over in silence all that has 
been said. 

No one, I assure you, would regret more than myself, to see the Re- 
tigious Monitor converted into a vehicle for spreading mere party 
opinions on the subject of slavery, and could I for a momeut believe that 
these essays partake of that character, they should for ever rest in ob- 
livion. With the various societies which now agitate the country the 
author stands in no way connected ; their lawfulness is not denied, but 
so far as their action affects the subject on hand, he is ready to exclaim 
with the prophet of old, “I, even | only, am left.” And here let me 
correct a misapprehension into which you appear to have fallen respect- 
ing mysenuments. Jt is not so that Lregard slavery in this country, as 
so national in its character as to exclude individual guilt. Neither you 
nor your readers require to be informed that there cannot be national 
guilt without implicating individuals ; but there may be national guilt 
where all the individuals of the nation are not personally implicated ; 
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and all that [ have contended for is, that because a person sustains the 
relationship of master, he is not therefore necessari/y thas implicated. 
How persons become individually chargeable with national sin, 1s, ] 
presume, well understood by all, and any illustration to point it out in 
this place might be deemed superfluous. It may not, however, be amiss 
to notice, that national sins are contracted by the controlling power of 
the commonwealth, be that controlling power in the hands of few or 
in the hands of many ; and individuals become responsible as such, when 
they lend their aid to sustain the State in its iniquitous course, or when 
they fail to put in requisition all the talents committed to them to ar- 
rest itin its mad career. 

As to the Bible contenancing slavery, I freely adopt the sentiment of 
your correspondent, Ego, who gives evidence that he is disposed to 
make no unnecessary concession in favor of slave-holders. The Bible, 
indeed, only tolerates it: and is there not the same valid reasons for 
tolerating it now, that there was when the gospel was promulgated ( 
Is not the government of this country, so far as this matter is involved, 
as completely heathen as were ever thatof Rome ! Is not the gospel to 
be preached in every pagan country under the sun—and will there not 
still exist as valid and sound reasons why slavery should be lo/erated, as 
ever existed while the vilest brute that ever disgraced a throne, swayed 
an imperial sceptre over the Roman world! I bave said the Bible is 
the great charter of our civil as well as religious liberty, and that if its 
doctrines were faithfully preached, and its precepts punctually prac- 
ticed, it would prostrate every species of tyranny in the dust, and erect 
freedom and virtue in its stead. It isthe duty of the christian to love 
his neighbor as himself, and so far as this grace is manifested actively, it 
displays itself particularly in two ways, that of rejoicing with those that 
rejoice, and weeping with those that weep. If a christian be a mas- 
ter, his duty will be that of alleviation ; his endeavors will be directed 
to making the condition of his servants more tolerable than the State 
has made it—to make it as tolerable as the circumstance over which 
he has no control will permit. 

It is true indeed, that if slavery be essentially in its nature immo- 
ral, then the relationship of master cannot be lawfully sustained, any 
more than theft can be committed with impunity. Here, 1 doubt not, 
is the radical point where we differ, and since you have requested 
me to give my sentiments in reference to what the non-slave-hold- 
ing States ought to do in the present emergency, a few remarks 
would not be out of place on that topic. Indeed, we cannot satisfac- 
torily, or with hope of success, point out what is duty in this case, 
without first ascertaining with precision the ground on which we stand, 
how far we are chargeable with guilt, how far our rightful authority 
extends—what we have done to free ourselves from guilt contracted, 
and what we can yet do to accomplish that desirable end. Is not this 
a purpose which coincides precisely with the high aims and holy desigas 
af your publication? But as it seems to be interdicted ground to 
gree that slavery is not essentially in its nature immoral, I shall, for 
the present, wave that part of the argument, and only say a few words 
by way of correcting one or two errors which appear to prevail to 
some extent, trusting, however, that should occasion so require, you 
vill not refuse me the privilege of giving my views more fully on 
some future occasion. : 
That the giving of directions for properly discharging the duties of 
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any relationship is equivalent to an acknowledgment of the lawfulness 
of that relationship, is @ maxim which | thought was universally admit- 
ted to be founded upon a basis of unquestionable solidity. Immorali- 
tics may be considered as consisting of two classes:—The first are 
such as are opposed to the nature and perfe ctions of the Divne Being; 
the other, such as are opposed to his positive precepts With respect 
to the Sood. God can no more give his sanction to them than he can 
deny himself. Amongst men, would we not be disposed to regard that 
legislator as worse than crazy, if he were to declare the unprovoked 
taking of human life a heinous crime, and at tne same time direct that 
whoever killed a man should not use a club, or a butcher. knife, but 
should shoot him honorably and decently in the head witha pocket pis- 
tol?) Shall we charge upon Infinite Wisdom what would be regarded 
as folly and wickedness among men? ‘The proof brought from the liberty 
granted to divorce wives, and to marry more wives than one, in sup- 
port of the position that the Divine Lawgiver may give directions for 
properly discharging the duties of a relation which is not lawful in it- 
self, will not avail, until it is shown that these are immoralities of the 
first class, which it is presumed will not be attempted. That they are 
immoralities of the second class is admitted. but this can prove nothing 
in reference to slavery, until it is shown that the particular directions 
given conc2rning it have been revoked. 

An Abolitionist answers the enquiry, how did it happen that we have 
no account of slavery in the se ripture catalogues of sins, by saying that 
though slavery is not named, the fruits of it are condemned, w hich he 
considers equivalent to condemning it. ‘To this it may be proper to re- 
ply, that the condemning of results is not the scripture method of re- 
proving sin, and at any rate, he begs the question—takes for granted 
the very matter in dispute, attributes to slavery as necessary consequents, 
tyranny, oppression, adultery, &c. &e. That it does bring forth such 
fruits to a lamentable extent in our country, has been fully admitted, 
but does it do so in ali cases? This would doubtless be saying too 
much. Perhaps the most bitter cup which man is called upon to drink 
is mingled by the marriage relation, yet who will say that this relation 
is an unlawful one! Far, however,{be it from me to put the two on the 
same footing. It would be an easy task to answer all opposing argu- 
ments that I have seen, but I promised not to wield the sword of a con- 
troversialist. I must, however, bespeak the patience of the reader 
while | notice one or two other points in order to be faintly under- 
stood. 

The same writer thinks it strange that I should speak of a lordly peer 
as wearing a badge that marks hima slave. This perhaps requires a 
word of explanation. If the reader will attend to the drift of the re- 
marks made, he will not fail to discover that the intention of the writer 
was to show, that man, in his natural condition, is at the same time a 
wicked tyrant and an abject slave, and not to insist thatthe lordly peer is 
precisely in the same condition of an African slave. It might be well here 
to attempt the correction of a destructive and prevailing delusion. We 
often hear even divines speaking of natural rights, natural liberty, &c., 
as if nature constituted mankind freemen. This naturalism, if you will 
grant me the liberty of making a word, they are careful to confine to 
things temporal; of things spiritual they tell us the ruin is universal 
aud ‘complete. Why the distinction is made is more than | can tell. If 
strict inquiry be made, it will probably be found that man’s claims to 
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rights and privileges have been forfeited about as much in one case as 
in the other. The truth is. there are no freemen but those who are 
made free in Christ Jesus, and to speak of natural liberty, natural free- 
dum, savors more of vain philosophy than of gospel truth. It is in 
fact a scion which has been transplanted from infidel schools into gos; el 
seminaries. Even grave divines of eminent attainments, hesitate not to 
tell us that virtue, that morality, that a change of our nature, Is gotne- 
cessary to the maintenance of our civil and religious liberty; that in- 
telligence alone will instruct every man to understand what belongs to 
himself, and of course he will not suffer others to despoil him. ‘To see 
that this is sophistical reasoning requires but a glance of the eye, it is 
however the legitimate offspring of that natural liberty which we so 
often hear spoken of. 

What is the difference betwixt natural liberty and the liberty where- 
with we are made free in Christ Jesus?) Simply this, which is indeed 
an essential difference, natural liberty as clearly indicated by the senti- 
ment cited above, teaches men to defend themselves on selfish princi- 
ples, but does not restrain them from invading the rights of others; on 
the contrary, that liberty which flows from the renewal of the heart, 
teaches us to preserve the rights of others as we preserve our own. 
Not only so, but it is the christians daily prayer, his daily eflort to ex- 
tend and enlarge this empire of liberty, to bring more and more to a 
knowledge and enjoyment of it. He fears no competitor, he dreads 
norival. Emulation there may be—but it is that emulation which re- 
joices in the success of an antagonist, if 1 may beallowed so to express 
myself. Here there is no room for narrow selfishness. If there be 
selfishness in it, itis that holy selfishness which reaches beyond the 
grave, but finds no resting place amidst things t rrestrial. Such a 
principle, universally adopted and maintained, would secure our civil 
and religious freedom throughout all coming generations. Notso with 
natural liberty. ‘This is entitely selfish, and of course must lead to end- 
less combinations, strifes, and contentions. Our demagogues are per- 
petually sounding in our ears as a sage maxim, that the price of our 
liberty is eternal watchfulness, in other words, that it isa source of per- 
petual distrust an¢ jealousy which sufficiently indicates its nature and 
origin. 

How often do we hear infidels (and saints too, often join with them, ) 
rapturously eulogising Greece and Rome, assamples worthy of imitation. 
There, it wouid seem, natural liberty was enjoyed at least for a season 
in the utmost perfection. Greece and Rome free! If ever there ex- 
isted on earth an associate band of cruel and unrelenting despotic ty- 
rants, these are the places where we will find them. ‘The meed of 
praise which is due these people for their excellencies in various walks 

-of life, is not denied them; but to held them up as models of freemen 
to the youth-of our country, is a piece of wickedness and folly which 
demands a stern rebuke. ‘They had indeed a systematic organization 
in their tvranny—so have a band of robbers, and for the very same 
reason—that they may plunder those around them the more effectually. 
Look at their insatiable ambition in conquering aud subjecting to their 
iron rule all neighboring nations; look at their horrid treatment of cap- 
tives; look attheir ingratitude to their best benefactors; look at the 
fiend-like treatment of their slaves. In short, what were thev but pol- 
ished savages?’ What then is the native inference’? Itis that there is 
no source of real substantial liberty except in connection with cove- 
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nant mercies; nor is there any security for the permanency of our civil 
and religious institutions or the extension of genuine freedom, except in 
the prevalence of christian principles. To suffer the invasion of our 
own rights rather than to invade the rights of others, is a principle 
unknown to nature and is peculiar to the gospel. 

The error of those who oppose the view here taken of the sub- 
ject of slavery, is, that they do not discriminate accurately betwixt the 
case of the man who conscientiously endeavors to discharge the re- 
lative duties of master according to the divine law, and the man who 
tyrannizes over and oppresses those who are subject to his will. It 
surely is not necessary that more should be said to manifest my lvath- 
ing and abhorrence of slavery, as generally practised in our country— 
but are there not nuble exceptions? Indiscriminate condemnation of 
whole communities is never generous, indeed, it may with propriety 
be affirmed, it is never just. Only establish the position that a per- 
son cannot sustain the relationship of master without being an op- 
pressor, and the controversy must for ever cease. Perhaps it may be 
insisted that the man who gives to another that which is just and 
equal, cannot in any proper sense be regarded as his master, not- 
withstanding the law of the land may declare him to be such. To 
such a position no exception need be taken, only thatit is an inaccurate 
use of language. 

Hitherto | have forborne to speak directly of the action of the 
Associate Synod on the subject of slavery. I hope no apology need 
be offered for suggesting a few scruples as to the lawfulness and pro- 
priety of what they have done. If a person were asked to point 
out the most appalling circumstances attending the traflie which is 
carried on in slaves in our country, would he not naturally advert 
to the rending asunder the tenderest ties known to us as social be- 
ings? It may sound strange in the ears of many, but it is neverthe- 
less a fact that there are some, perhaps not a few, who cannot see 
but what this very charge may with truth be brought against the 
action of our church on the subject of slave-holding. 

Let us, for a practical test of the matter, refer to a case, not an ex- 
traordinary case, but one which may frequently occur in the ordinary 
exercise of church discipline. A B , of Va., owns a slave who 
is married to a girl the property of C D , a neighboring farmer, 
by whom he has several children—both master and slave are members 
of our communion. A B applies for sealing ordinances, but 
the church officers, as they deem themselves in duty bound, propound 
the question, “Are you a slave-holder?’ ‘The applicant answers in 
the affirmative, with an accompanying assurance that he endeavors to 
discharge the duties of master according to gospel rules and directions ; 
he permits him to cultivate a portion of his land, for which he charges 
him no higher rent than is customary; for extra labor he gives him 
usual wages, and for articles sold him he exacts no exhorbitant prices. 
As to his spiritual concerns, he treats him as a brother, gives him what 
instruction he is capable of imparting, forbears threatening, and allows 
him to worship God without constraint. His plea is not regarded as va- 
lid, and is informed that as a subordinate court, they possess no discre- 
tion—that their duty is imperative, and that until he ceases to sustain 
the relationship of master, he must not expect to obtain the privileges 
which he is seeking. 
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A—— B , with a heavy heart aud troubled spirit, seeks his slave 
and informs him of the difficulties which surround him; no alternative 
being left but to cease to be his master, or cease to avouch to the world 
that he himself is a servant of the Most High. With a flood of tears 
and a bursting heart, the slave implores him not to forsake him, and 
reminds him that if he lets him free, he can find no resting plac e for 
the sole of his foot within the bounds of the slave-holding States, and 
that he would be in danger of being kidnap ped or mobbed, and fe ttered 
in cruel bondage, where he would never again hear his Saviour’s name 
but in curses and i imprecations; and that if he ever should reach a free 
State, he would be required to give security for his maintenance, good 
behaviour, &c. or comply with some other requisitions equally unjust 
and oppressive. He tells him, too, that he cannot, he must not leave 
him; that his wife is united to him by as tender ties as that of the 
white man; that the Lord of heaven ‘hath said ; that which God hath 
joined together let not man put asunder. In language which a fond 
husband will understand, he exclaims, How can ], how dare 1 volunta- 
rily take an everlasting farewell of that being who is my solace in this 
world of tears, and who is dearer to me than libe rty or life itself? 
Must I bea willing instrument in breaking that heart which I have 
sworn before God ‘and man I would love, “cherish and protect? My 
children, too! though I am denied a parent’s rights, | feel all the yearn- 
ings of a father’s heart. 

The | jleadings of humanity, the pleadings of nature, the pleadings of 
et are all to no purpose; the slave must be emancipated. His 
wife and children are the property of those over whom the church has 
no control, and who care fur none of these things, and of course they 
must be deserted. Need I attempt to describe that which is i:.describ- 
able, the writhing agony of a widowed heart, not widowed by the fiat 
of Him who gave the husband, and who has an unquestionable right to 
take him, but widowed by cruel man, and done too under the sane tity 
of that religion which proclaims peace from heaven and good will to 
men? 

Shall we follow the poor banished, ignorant, friendless African, in 
? Unused to the ways of men, he is the sport of for- 





his wanderings ! 
tune, the dupe of knaves, and a nuisance toall. It would not be strange 
if he should finally become a slave to his own lusts, and end his days 
in the grog shop or the brothel. At whose hands will bis soul be re- 
quired | r But let the curtain drop. Sure, if angels weep they shed bit- 
ter tears, when they behold saints at suc h a work as this! 

My brethren, is this a dream, is it a fanc y sketch, have I been on ima- 
gination s wing, soaring through chaotic regions, contemplating unsub- 
stantial fantastic beings whom God neither made nor governs? Ah, 
no! we have been contemplating the sad realities which “flesh and 
blood is heir to,” and gravely justified as founded on the word of God. 
Yes, we are told, solemnly told, that we must do our duty and leave 
consequences with Him who seeth the end from the beginning. We 
are told that, sustaining the relationship of master, is no better than 
stealing or killing, or living in adultery, and, of course, we have no 
choice, but must abandon the God dishonering sin, be the result what 
itmay. We are told that to free the slave is our duty, and that if the 
consequences depicted follow, sin lies at the door of the State, and not 
atour door. Poor consolation, truly, to the unhappy sufferer | 

It is true, that rather than break God’s law, we ought to be ready to 
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suffer such persecution, to cut off right hands and cast out right eyes, 
but in this case we are called upon to make no sacrifice, and yet by 
our act iumocent persons are involved in crime, in suffering, in woe in- 
tolerable. Has any advocate of such doctrines ever made the case 
his own, and seriously pondered whether such a plea would avail at the 
bar of final accounts!) Who seriously believes that Nero, scape goat- 
like, will bear the sins of a similar case if any such took place in his 
day, to the acquittal of the parties immediately concerned '—But why 
pursue the melancholy subject farther? Lam sick at heart, and must 
close by asking the editor’s and the reader’s pardon for so far extend- 
ing preliminary observations to the exclusion of the matter intended. 
God willing, Lmay be heard from again. A. R. 








Arr. Ill. .2 Memorial to the Committee of the Edinburgh Bible So- 
ciety, concerning the use of the Scriptures in teaching children to 
read—By the Rev. Gro. Paxton. 

Our native country has been long distinguished among Christian na- 
tions, by considerable attainments in religious knowledge, and by a 
steady sobricty and firm adherence to the truth. These attainments 
have not been confined to the higher and better educated classes ; they 
arg to be found in the lower ranks of the community, enlightening the 
mind, elevating the sentiments and adorning the conduct of the labor- 
ing poor; and Lam not sensible of yielding to a natural, and. I trust, 
pardonable partiality, when I venture toassert, that a more generally in- 
telligent, sober and industrious people, is no where to be found. ‘These 
enviable distinctions your memorialist is disposed to ascribe in part to a 
custom very ancient in this country, and perhaps universally practised 
ull within the last twenty or thirty vears, of teaching the children to 
read the scriptures from their tenderest age. ‘The scriptures, or a part 
of the scriptures, as introductory to a more extensive perusal of them, 


was in all, or in almost all our public schoo!s, put into the hands of 


children very soon after they had acquired their letters. In faet, the 
Bible was almost the only school-book in use. The minds of children 
were, by this method of teaching, stored with biblical knowledge from 
their earliest years. ‘The facts upon which our holy religion is found- 
ed, the precepts which it inculeates, the doctrines which it reveals, the 
life and immortality which it brings to light, were presented to the mind 
in its most susceptible and ductile state; were imperceptibly, gradual- 
ly and indelibly stamped upon the memory, wrought into the under- 
standing and judgment, and mingled with the best feelings of the heart. 
An internal and valuable treasure of divine traths, and moral precepts, 
was thus provided for the time when reflection begins to fix and con- 
science to overawe the mind, and the stripling approaches to the active 
scenes of life. For many years past, however, this wise and beneficial 
plan of education has been too generally discountenanced, especially by 
persons of better circumstances and superior education: and the natural 
consequence has followed; the time allotted to the reading of the scrip- 
tures in public schools, both parochial and others, has been unduly 
abridged; while in the more fashionable seminaries, it has been almost 
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entirely appropriated to books of a different character and tendency. 
The Old and New Testaments have been supplanted by collections of 
different kinds, in which the truth and morality of Revelation occupy a 
very disproportionate place; in which false views of life and manners 
are not uncommonly given; and dangerous principles of action, to say 
the least, indirectly recommended. 

Our children are often taught from Cato, to regard suicide as a lawful 
remedy for the severer calamities of lite, and, in common conversation, 
to be every now and theu irreverently addressing the Heavens for mer- 
cv or favor :—from Shakespeare and other writers of the same class, 
to adopt the dashing language, and the ambiguous or impure sentiments 
of the corrupt and vicious ; to embellish their sentences with oaths and 
curses ; to admire and cherish the precious and manly virtues of pride, 
wrath, revenge, and others of the kind :—from Pope’s universal prayer, 
to consider the worship of a benighted savage, or idolatrous heathen, 
as of equal purity and value with the homage of a genuine christian, 
as equally acceptable to God and beneficial to man; *nd to address the 
majesty of heaven without any respect to the only Mediator between 
God and our fallen race :—from Douglass, to covet renown as the high- 
est and noblest end of human existence, and to insult the living God by 
a mock address to his throne. ‘The greater part of the stories and 
anecdotes with which collections for the use of schools are filled, are 
evidently meant to operate chiefly upon the affections, to rouse and 
agitate the feelings of the susceptible and inexperienced mind, while the 
understanding ts neither enlightened, nor tne heart sustained and regu- 
lated by solid principles. ‘The consequence is, that minds of a more de- 
licate texture, are exposed to the ravages of a morbid sensibility, one of 
the most grievous affections to which the human bosom is liable : mean. 
while, those of a firmer character are filled with romantic ideas which 
are even dangerous to the peace of the individual, and the comfort of 
the circle in which he moves; or they are inclined to the study and 
practice of virtue, but without respect to christian principles, the only 
foundation on which the sublime and beautiful structure of genuine vir- 

ue can be raised; or to christian motives. by which only the christian 
disposition of the heart can be excited with greatest glory to God and 
advantage to man. With the Holy Scriptures as a mere school-book, 
such collections are not Worthy to be compared. All the benefits which 
the latter are supposed to contain, the former supply in greater perfec- 
tion, and with salety. 

The Bible can agitate the bosom and awaken the finest sensibilities 
of our nature, without perverting the understanding or misleading the 
heart. ‘The Bible can raise the tone of feeling, purify and elevate the 
sentiments, and impart energy to the character, without producing by 
its own proper influence one extravagant or romantic idea, or generat- 
ing pride, fierceness, revenge, or any other of the vicious dispositions 
which enter into the composition of what the world approvingly calls a 
high and lofty spirit. No book contains so great a mass of important 
historical information, in so small a space, as the Bible; information in 
which we are so deeply interested, and details so richly fraught with 
lessons of genuine wisdom and prudence. The specimens which the 
word of God contains in every species of fine writing, are equally nu- 
merous and beautiful. Is it desirable to present the tyro with a model 
of historical description, where shall a more perfect one be found than 
the history of Jose’ + “*-» is only one out of many in the scrip- 
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tures,) from the pen of Moses? simple without meanness, minute with- 
out prolixity, it possesses a charm which we shall look for in vain in 
the narrative of the greatest uninspired masters, ancient or modern. 

If the rules of art are little regarded, the rules of nature are so close- 
ly followed, that the unbiassed reader immediately forgets the differ- 
ence of time and place; he becomes one of the party, and hears, and 
sees, and participates in all that passes, with a liveliness and interest 
little inferior to that which is felt in real life. Is it wished to display 
the innocent simplicity of rural life? Can a more beautiful and affect 
ing story be chosen for this purpose than the story, where amiable 
simplicity of manners, endearing sentiments of conjugal affection, sin 
gular filial attachments, maternal tenderness and care, dignified gene- 
rosity, chastened and refined by the habitual fear and love of God, and 
an accurate and lively statement of local customs and manners are 
equally conspicuous? Is the opening mind to be entertained, warmed 
and elevated with the effusion of poetic genius? What lyric composi- 
tion may be compared with the song of Moses at the Red sea? and the 
odes of David, Asaph and Ileman ’—-What elegiac strains, with the la- 
mentations of David, on the death of Saul and Jonathan, or of Jere- 
miah, over the ruins of his country? What strains so lofty or so beau- 
tiful, as those of Isaiah, or so sublime as the prayer of Habakkuk? Or 
if dramatic writing be necessary to awaken the finer sensibilities of our 
nature; to exercise and invigorate the understanding, and to engage 
or agitate the heart, the christian teacher need not go to the astonish- 
ing productions of Shakespeare, or any other writer for the stage, 
where every flower conceals a thorn. The book of Job contains a dra- 
ma, which mere human genius in its happiest mood will attempt to imi- 
tate in vain. Into the long agitated question, whether the book is a 
real history, or partly real and partly parabolic, [ need not enter ; which 
ever way it is decided, the eflect on my argument is the same. The 
book is still in the form of a drama, and stands unrivalled among com- 
positions of this kind, for characteristic and spirited dialogue, animated 
sentiment, beautiful description, and genuine sublimity, closed with a 
scene to which we have nothing comparable in the writings of dramatic 
poets; where, clothed in what may be called terrible sublimity, Jeho- 
vah himself descends to become the speaker, and to challenge his own 
afflicted creature to answer. Is it necessary to exercise the youthful 
mind on pieces distinguished for close and logical argument? The 
writings of Paul, and in particular his Epistle to the Romans, are well 
adapted for that end. Or, is it necessary to give him a specimen of 
the highest order of reasoning, and argument and intercession! I would 
venture to affirm without the fear of being contradicted by any com- 
petent judge, that the patriarch Judah, in his address to Joseph in be- 
half of Benjamin, for the sagacious choice of the most powerful and 
affecting arguments of which the subject would admit, and the artful 
management of them never has been surpassed by any pleader in an- 
cient or moderntimes. Were it the object of a teacher to give his pupils 
profound views of human nature in its present state, and of the workings 
of the human heart in almost every situation, accompanied with the 
best maxims of wisdom and prudence, for the conduct of life, these he 
will find displayed in the most easy and perspicuous language in the 
writings of Solomon. It was justly asserted by Sir William Jones, one 
of the most accomplished men and greatest scholars of his age, that the 
Bible contains a greater quantity of elegant writing, of beautiful and 
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sublime composition than any other book of the same size. lam happy 
to support my sentiments by the testimony of another eminent writer, 
Dr. Olinthus Gregory, who, in his evidences of the christian religion, 
replies to an objection of the infidel, that the Bible is a tasteless, insipid, 
inelegant, uninteresting book, composed always in a dull heavy style, 
by asking “ Where else can be found such wonderful and varied speci- 
mens of sublimity, as in the fifth chapter of Judges, the fourth, twenty- 
sixth, and thirty-seventh chapters of Job, the twenty-ninth, hundred and 
fourth, hundred and seventh, and hundred and thirty-ninth Psalms, seve- 
ra! portions of Isaiah and Ezekiel, and the first chapter of the Apocalypse ? 
Taking them even as they appear, under the disadvantage of a transla- 
tion, I will venture to affirm, that nothing can be found in Homer, Vir- 
gil, Shakspeare or Milton, that will bear comparison with most of them 
in point of splendor, majesty or grandeur. 

‘“‘ Where again will you find such interesting stories, so artlessly yet 
often so pathetically told as those of Jacob and Rachel, of Joseph and his 
brethren, of the Death of Jacob, of the widow of Zarephath’s and of the 
Shunamite’s sons, and of Naomiand Ruth? Where will you find more 
genuine touches of nature, more delightful pictures of the effects of 
friendship and sympathy, than those in the eleventh and fourteenth chap- 
ters of John’s Gospel and the twentieth of the Acts’ Be assured that 
those who lay by the Bible under the notion of its being dull, dry, and 
and uninteresting, deceive themselves most miserably, and thereby de- 
prive themselves of the highest intellectual delight. 

“This most excellent of all books, besides being of the highest autho- 
rity in its historical portions, and of invaluable utility as furnishing the 
only consistent and practicable scheme of morality, contains very much 
that is superlatively adapted to gratify the finest mental taste. It en- 
ters more sagaciously and more deeply into human nature ; it developes 
character, delineates manners, charms the imagination, and warms the 
heart more effectually than any book extant; and if once a person 
would take it into his hand, without the strange unreasonable idea of 
its flatness, and be only not unwilling to be pleased, I doubt not that he 
would find all his favorite authors dwindle in the comparison, and soon 
perceive that he was not merely reading the most religious but the most 
entertaining book in the world.” Such is the spontaneous testimony of 
Olinthus, a layman, and one of the ablest philosophers of the pre 
sent day. 

No book, therefore, considered merely as a school-book, is better 
adapted (perhaps none so well) to enlighten the understanding, to in- 
vigorate the mind, to elevate and refine the sentiments, to form the taste 
for every elegance of composition than the Bible. And if a teacher 
wish to initiate his pupils in pure and correct English, our authorised 
translation, in this respect, far excels any other book of the same size. 
Our translation of the scriptures is in fact a standard book, and the best 
standard we have of the English language. In its fitness to produce all 
the effects on which the more genteel part of community sets so high a 
value, the Bible as a mere school-book surpasses all others. But if to 
these we add the salutary, and above all, the saving impressions which 
:t may produce even on the mind of a child, it is infinitely preferable. 
It may be difficult to determine how early such impressions may be 
made on the tender mind by means of the scriptures, but the heart of a 
child seems to be capable of receiving them, as svon as reason begins 
to act, and the judgment to open. 1 willingly avail myself once more 
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of the authority of Dr. Gregory :—Through the blessing of God upon 
early instruction, the seeds of grace have been sown in the hearts of 
many during infancy. God ordains strength out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings, and enables them to give evidence, at six or seven years 
of age, that their hearts are principally fixed on Christ and divine 
things.” 

The benefit even of common impressions is incalculable. They have 
been known to stamp a character of decency and sobriety, if not of 
religion, on the whole life, or to pursue the apostate and transgressor 
through the intricate paths of wickedness for many years, aud when 
other means of reformation failed, to seize him on the very brink of perdi- 
tion and compel him to the right for peace. If a collection be necessa- 
ry in the art of teaching, as modern practice seems to say, one might 
be formed for the most part of extracts from the scriptures equally in- 
teresting as those which are in high repute, with the pre-eminent ad- 
vantage of teaching no doctrine and inculcating no moral precept which 
can pervert the understanding cr mislead the conduct. The same idea 
has occurred to others, and I am happy to quote in its support the de- 
liberate opinion of the Board of Education in Ireland, consisting of 
prelates, clergymen, and eminent laymen, couched in the following clear 
and pointed terms: “Inthe selection of books for the new schools, we 
doubt not but it will be found practicable to introduce not only a num- 
ber of books, in which moral principles will be inculcated in such a 
manner as is likely to make deep and lasting impressions on the youth- 
ful mind ; but also to employ extracts from the sacred scriptures them- 
selves, an early acquaintance with which we deem of the utmost import- 
ance and indeed indispensable in forming the mind to just notions of 
duty and sound principles of conduct. 

“It appears to us,” continues the Board, “that a selection may be 
made in which the most important parts of sacred history shall be in- 
cluded, together with all the precepts of morality, and all the instruc- 
tive examples by which its precepts are illustrated and confirmed, and 
which mn not be liable to any of the objections which have been made 
to the use of the scriptures in the course of education. The study of 
such a volume of extracts of the sacred writings, would, in our opinion, 
form the best preparation for that more particular religious instruction, 
which it would be the duty, and we doubt not, the inclination also, of 
the several ministers of religion to give, at proper times and in other 
places, to the children of their respective congregations.” 

My ideas on this subject are farther confirmed by the practice of the 
Lancasterian schools, in which, if I am rightly informed, the Bible is 
the principal school-book. In these schools indeed, only the children 
of the poorest class are taught; but I should think the school-book 
which so many wise and good men, as the directors of these schools 
can boast of, judge to be so necessary, yea, indispensably necessary, in 
forming the mind to just notions of duty and sound principles of con- 
duct, would be not less beneficial to the children of the rich, and not less 
requisite in forming their minds. If any thing more were necessary to 
give weight to these opinions, I might quote the example of the society 
for the support of Gaelic schools, whose rule is to teach a collection 
chiefly of scripture extracts, the Psalm Book, the Testament and the 
Bible. The happy effects of this mode of teaching are stated by one 
of their school-masters in the Isle of Sky, in these words :—*“ I am con- 
vinced that the teaching of the Holy Scriptures has done a great deal 
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of good in this place, both to old and young, especially to boys, who 
used to play on the Lord’s day and trifle away the precious time in 
wicked practices. I sce plainly that they are now of a different dispo- 
sition, and they constantly read their book on the Lord’s day.” The ad- 
vantage of sucha plan of education is evident, too, from the pointed 
condemnation of infidels, who know well the consequences to their 
system, from an early and intimate acquaintance with the scriptures. 
No man was more aware of them than David Hume, who in some part 
of his writings loudly condemns the practice (which had not fallen into 
such disuse in his time) of initiating children in the principles of the 
christian religion, because it makes early impressions on their minds, and 
prejudices them against the doctrines of his school. Should it be object- 
ed that it isa tedious way of instructing children to read, I answer— 
The very reverse is the case. In the Gaelic school to which I have just 
referred, many children and adults who knew not one letter when they 
entered the school, commonly read the Old and New Testament dis- 
tinctly in four or five months; a degree of progress which I suspect is 
seldom witnessed in those schools where the pupils are dragged through 
a whole library of Readings made Easy, Introductions and Col- 
lections. 

Or should it be objected that by confining children to the scriptures, 
they will leave school unacquainted with many words which will after- 
wards occur—the answer is easy. He who can read the Bible fluently, 
will find little or no difficulty in reading any other book in the language. 
But itis not proposed to confine children entirely to the scriptures, 
though it perhaps might contribute not a little to their real advantage if 
they were, but only toclaim for the sacred writings, that portion of 
time and degree of attention in the education of youth to which, from 
considerations both of true religion and sound policy, they are fairly en- 
titled. One lesson every day in some good historical abridgment or ju- 
dicious collection, will, it is presumed, soon render a pupil familiar with 
any common English term, while it will secure to him any other ad- 
vantage which can reasonably be expected from books of that descrip- 
tion. 

It is the object of the Bible Society, if I do not greatly mistake, with 
the circulation of the scriptures, to encourage the reading of them. To 
use our collective and individual interest to restore the scriptures to the 
rank they are entitled to hold in the number of school-books, in all 
schools to which we have access, or where we have influence, seems to 
me perfectly consistent with the design of our institution, and would, if 
successful, prove, by the blessing of God, of great benefit to the com- 
munity through all its gradations, and I submit it to the meeting whether 
it would not be proper to enter a formal resolution to that purpose on 
our minutes; whether it might not also be recommended to other Bible 
Societies in Scotland, both auxiliary and independent, to adopt the 
same resolution; and whether the attention of the parent society might 
not also be called to it, that they may exert their powerful influence 
both at home and abroad, to have the Bible introduced as a principal 
school-book in every seminary for the instruction of children and 
youth. 

Now that the paramount value of the scriptures begins once more to 
be generally acknowledged ; that fashion herselt begins to look with 
complacency on the Bible, and to venture a word or two in its praise ; 
and that it is no longer counted a shame for persons even of the high- 
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est rank to appear openly in its favor, the intended change, it is pre- 
sumed, may be introduced where it is needed with greater ease and 
success. ‘Those parents and guardians of youth that subscribe to the 
Bible Societies, it is to be expected, will come readily into the measure, 
and have their children or pupils taught by their own express desire in the 
manner proposed. Others may be induced to follow their example, and 
thus, in a short time, the sacred scriptures will be daily read in every 
school throughout the empire. The rising generation will, by this 
means, be early imbued with the doctrines and precepts of inspiration, 
by whose influence they may be defended from the lighter but not un- 
criminal follies of youth; and may merge into active life well stored 
with sound principles of moral and religious conduct, may prove an or- 
nament to their christian profession, a comfort to their relations, a bles- 
sing to their country, and may more than supply our place in circula- 
ting the word of God and diffusing the knowledge of the true religion, 
when our labors shall be closed and we shall sleep with our fathers. 


Remarks by the Transcriber. 


He now sleeps with his fathers, and his labors are closed, but this 
happy anticipated result has not followed. ‘The age had not a relish 
for the sound sentiments of this memorial; and they would therefore 
have extended their influence a very short distance in community, had 
there been no other opposition ; but since it was written, the world has 
been inundated with novels of all descriptions, and especially from the 
pen of Sir Walter Scott, and the community has opened its mouth and 
drank them in. ‘This, in my solemn conviction, has removed the read- 
ing taste as far off from the Bible as hell is from Heaven. It seems 
vain to speak on this subject to any. For Seceders, who profess to be 
standing alone for the attainments of the reformation, have been known 
to declare, “ That religious instruction has nothing to do in the day 
school.” 

“How is the gold become dim.” One of the General Assemblies of 
the second reforming period, ordained in substance the very resolution 
proposed by Mr. Paxton, and gave it in charge to the Presbyteries to 
see it executed. Youcry persecution when the Roman Catholic Bishop 
prohibits the reading of the Bible, and argument of every weight and 
variety is poured forth upon him to prove that God gave it to be read— 
that the reading of it is lediapentilile to the well-being of the common 
people—and that he is Anti-christ for hindering it—but you, of your 
own accord, train up your children to do almost without it! Six days 
out of seven altogether, and the seventh almost! While you continue 
this jtraining, your forming of Protestant Associations, erecting of 
presses, and holding public debates to save the country from Popery, is 
of little use, and of less consistency. You foster a Popery of your 
own within the citidel of liberty, fence it round by science and civiliza- 
tion, and varnish it over with Protestant forms. less visible indeed, but 
not less deadly to experimental religion. The Waldenses were not 
more remarkable for their stern and successful opposition to Popery, 
than for their constant diligence in reading the scriptures from their 
very childhood. Even during their meals one of the family read the 
scriptures. An Inquisitor gives testimony to this effect, “ That a boy of 
ten years of age possessed a knowledge of the scriptures which would have 
= some of their own doctors to the blush.’’ The most deadly thrust that 

ickliff gave to Popery in England, was by translating the scriptures 
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into their mother tongue. The astonishing success of the reformers 
is to be imputed to this as a means more than any thing else, that they 
enabled the people to read in their own tongue the wonderful works of 
God, which they did with great avidity. And until the same spirit re- 
turns for “searching the scriptures daily,” we shall look in vain for any 
effectual bar to the encroachments of Popery. You say there are a 
multitude of difficulties in the way. You would be singular—You 
cannot raise a school or get a teacher to teach the scriptures at that 
rate—Your children must be taught other branches, &c. Did you truly 
realize in your heart that importance of the scriptures which you pro- 
fess to believe, you would at once say, “though there be a lion in the 
streets,” my children must be taught the scriptures. 





Art. 1V. Ministerial Flatiery. 


‘““If people knew how discouraging it is to ministers to preach to va- 
cant pews, the pernicious and sinful practice here referred to [absence 
from public worship] would soon be banished from our churches.”’— 
Charge to the people by the Rev. H. 4. Boardman, at the installation of 
the Rev. J. H. Jones. (See Presbyterian of July 7, 1838.) 

It appears to me this sentiment requires a passing notice, because it is 
incorrect, as to matter of fact; because it places moral obligation on a 
false basis; because it comes from a source to which the public 


' mind is at present directed for orthodox sentiments, especially since the 


late division of the General Assembiy ; for Mr. Boardman belongs to 
the old school party ; and because there is abundant reason to believe 
that a great proportion of professing christians, and those too, who call 
themselves Protestants, are building their supposed obedience to God 
on a fvundation no higher than that which is expressed in this 
extract. 

It is no pleasant task to notice any thing of this kind, especially as 
the Rev. gentleman is wholly unknown to me, any further than the tes- 
timony of common fame may be credited, which is altogether in his 
favor; neither have | the least doubt, but that Mr. B.’s real views cor- 
respond nearly with my own on the subject in question. For the sen- 
timent conveyed in his words has been uniformly condemned by all 
sound Protestant writers. But this only imposes an additional necessity 
for the application of a corrective. For error must be inthe nature of 
things most dangerous when propagated by those who are reputed 
sound. And there can be but little doubt that most of the heresies 
which have afflicted the church have crept in through the loose manner 
in which many who are in the main orthodox express themselves, and 
their still more reprehensible manner of holding or maintaining those 
truths which they believe and profess. But I have said 

1. That the sentiment is incorrect, as to matter of fact. No doubt 
many people are influenced by common courtesy towards their minister, 
among other equally frivolous reasons, to attend the preaching of the 
gospel occasionally, all other things being in their estimation conveni- 
ent. But many people know and talk of the ministers discourage- 
ment on account of being compelled “to preach to empty pews,” who 
manifest no disposition to remove the evil by their personal presence ; 
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and by far the greater proportion rejoice that it is so. They have 
as little regard for the minister's feelings as for the authority of 
God. 

2. It places moral obligation on a false basis, viz: regard to men. 
The scriptures are full of directions, admonitions and warnings on this 
point. ‘The apostle Paul labors in all his epistles to drive men away 
from this natural but fatal disposition. He would have the faith of 
christians stand not inthe ‘‘ wisdom of men;” but in the “power of 
God.” Let the reader peruse attentively the second chapter of his first 
epistle to the Corinthians throughout. And it was also a heavy charge 
brought against Israel of old, that their fear of God was taught by the 
precept of men. (Isaiah xxix. 13.) And it is a principle lying at the 
foundation of christianity, that the will of God authoritatively express- 
ed in the scriptures, is the only formal binding and efficient rule of all 
religious worship and all acceptable obedience. (Deut. xxviii. 58.) 
“If thou wilt not observe to do all the words of this law, that are 
written in this book, that thou mayest fear this glorious and fearful 
name THE Lorp tay Gop; then the Lord shall make thy plagues won- 
derful,’’ &c. (See also Matt. xv. 9.) Therefore attendance on divine 
ordinances merely from a regard to a minister, or any thing about him, 
except the gospel message, is itself an act of rebellion. 

3. It has a striking resemblance to Popery. It does not indeed for- 
mally set up priestly authority as the rule of faith; but goes very far 
in the way of substituting a minister’s feelings in the place of divine 


authority. 


4. Itis a specimen of that flattery of the people which has become 
so prevalent that it is looked for as a matter of course; and unless a 
sermon be well spiced with it, the preacher is uninteresting ; but which 
has caused incalculable mischief to religion. Under such preaching the 
young acquire a vitiated taste and a false standard of duty; the old are 
not edified ; and sensible men retire with disgust. Or it is a kind of 
billing and cooing, for we know not what else to call it, with the dear 
people, who are treated like spoiled children who will not bear to be 
told their duty ; but who are nevertheless simple enough to be invei- 
gled into the path of duty, so far at least, as to yield an outward re- 
spect to religion, by holding a pew and attending occasionally on the 
forenoon of the sabbath (the afternoon being devoted to pleasure or 
amusement) lest their dear minister should be discouraged by preaching 
“to vacant pews.” And thus they are cajoled into just religion enough 
to keep up a splendid show to the world, and aggravate their own con- 
demnation. But infidelity looks through the flimsy veil and is abundant- 
ly gratified ; the intelligent and truly pious are grieved; and no body 
is affected except children and the weaker sort of females. 

5. It may be regarded as a slight specimen of one of those little but 


almost innumerable ways in which men preach themselves instead of 


Christ Jesus the Lord. When a minister makes loud professions of at- 
tachment to the people, or speaks of himself even in an indirect way, 
from the sacred desk, or delivers himself in such a manner as is calcu- 
lated to send the people away admiring the man instead of the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, I think it might have been a blessing to the 
church had he chosen some other occupation. And whena people are 
found praising their minister more than the wonders of redeeming love, 
I cannot but wish that they possessed more enlightened views of the 
gospel, and more exalted motives to evangelical obedience. For it is 
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in vain to look for any very extensive revival of religion till ministers 
become in earnest to exalt the authority of God as the only rule obliga- 
tory upon the conscience, and people bow to the force of divine truth; 
love the truth for the truth's sake; and yield obedience because the 
Lord hath spoken. 

But after all, the above sentiment, on which we have thus animad- 
verted, sinks into insignificance and is left far in the back ground, in 
comparison with a celebrated letter which was published in the city of 
New-York in 1836. It purports to be a letter from a pastor to his 
people, professing to be Associate Presbyterians, in which the author ex- 
presses his “inexpressible satisfaction” for “the cordial support of his 
people.” He then adds—“1 cannot express to you the high value I 
set upon it.” And finally concludes by saying that “he would be wil- 
ling to be annoyed” for five years by his co-presbyters, and be suspended 
by the supreme judicature of his church, “for such another proof ef 
their confidence |’ And yet this man had, at least impliedly, by his be- 
ing in the church, solemnly sworn to “submit himself willingly and 
humbly, in the spirit of meekness, to the admontions” of that very 
Presbytery of which he speaks as subordinate to that Supreme Court, 
‘‘as he would be answerable at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ 
with all his saints; and as he would desire to be found among that hap- 
py company at his glorious appearing.” We say he impliedly made 
this profession, for the writer has no evidence that he did it in any 
other way. Can all be right when a minister has such inexpressible sa- 
tisfuction in the dear peers as leads him to such a pointed renuncia- 
tion of his profession! Is there not evident consciousness of guilt on 
the face of such a confession? A consciousness of having shocked the 
moral sense of the community from whose just indignation he thus 
seeks refuge in men! Nay, more, have we not here a consciousness of 
having offended God? Or, why not seek refuge in him? It was not 
till Israel had offended God, that they looked to Egypt for help; and 
were admonished of God by the prophet that the Egyptians were men; 
and their horses flesh and not spirit. Every child of God knows how 
hard it is to wean his affections from instruments. He has often been 
visited with the rod for his confidence in men. And his confidence in 
God is always in proportion to his renunciation of all other helps. Let 
this mark be applied to the case before us, and the people of God will 
be in no danger of forming an erroneous judgment. For they know 
that a curse is denounced against that man who makes flesh his arm. 
And says the Saviour. ‘ How can ye believe who receive honor one of 


another ?”" SIMPI EX. 





Art. V. Abiding in Christ. 
Joun xv. 4.—‘* Abide in me, and Tin you. As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, ex- 
cept it abide in the vine ; no more can ye, except ye abide in me.”’ 
Abiding in Christ may be viewed, first of ali, as a gracious privilege, 
and then as an important duty, the diligent performance of which leads 
to the enjoyment of many distinguishing benefits. Considered asa pri- 
vilege, abiding in Christ intends simply a state of vital union to the Sa- 
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viour, with the gracious fruits which result from it. They who are 
rescued from the guilt and misery of a natural state, were once aliens, 
in a wandering degraded condition—the bond-slaves of sin and Satan, 
having, as the sum of all their future expectations, only a “ certain fear- 
ful looking for of judgment.” Through sovereign mercy, in the time of 
love, they are rescued from this deplorable condition, and brought nigh 
by the blood of the cross. Being justified freely by grace, they are 
taken into the family of God, become the subjects of his gracious king- 
dom—are built on Christ as a sure foundation—are married to the Lord, 
and become members of his flesh, and body, and bones. No longer un- 
der the power of darkness, they are translated into the kingdom of God’s 
dear Son; no longer left in an alien condition, they are brought nigh 
by the blood of the cross; guilt is cancelled; Christ is formed in their 
hearts as the hope of glory ; they are united to the Lord the second 
Adam, who is a quickening spirit, and by the most tender and indisso- 
luble ties they are joined to Him who is light, life, and, in short, all 
substantial and everiasting good. 

No comparison could more fitly express the nature of this union to 
Christ, than that which is employed in the commencement of this chap- 
ter. As the principle of vegetable life is communicated from the root 
or trunk to the branches—as the branch lives while its connexion with 
the trunk is maintained, and speedily dies when the connection is bro- 
ken—as the branch depends for its verdure, vigor and fertility on the 
sap which it derives from the trunk, and as the process is invisible, but 
real—so it is in the union between Christ and believers. They are 
quickened by him, and He lives in them by his Spirit, as the vital all- 
informing principle. None can pluck them out of his hands: they are 
bound up in the bundle of life with them; and so much is Christ the life 
of their duties, comforts, joys and hopes, that when he hides himself, 
though he is never really withdrawn, they languish, and are full of dis- 
mal apprehensions, as if their life was about to be taken away. There 
are many, itis true, in the visible church, who are united to Christ by 
mere external profession, by attendance on ordinances, or by office in 
the Church; these having no life in them, like the decayed or luxuriant 
branches of the vine, must be pruned away, or they will crowd the 
others, and prevent their fruit from coming to perfection. In a time of 
trial they shift the cross: having no root in themselves, they endure 
only for a time; they go out from us, because they were not of us. But 
the declension and fall of apostates affects not the stability and growth 
of real believers. ‘They who are in Christ, being new creatures, have 
their continuance in grace guaranteed by the most powerful judges that 
Heaven can give. He that hath begun a good work in them, will per- 
form it till the day of Christ Jesus. “Because I live,” says the Sav- 
iour, “ye shall live also.” “ They shall never perish, neither shall any 
pluck them out of my hands.” What is the conclusion that irresistibly 
follows from these reiterated gracious assurances? Is it not, that the 
saints’ abiding in Christ, their state of vital union to him, with all the 
inestimable benefits that flow from it, is secured beyond the possibility 
of failure, and that is the source of all the gracious privileges which 
they afterwards come to possess ? 

To abide in Christ, is, therefore, to be vitally united to him:—it is 
more—it implies continuance in this blessed connexion even till the end, 
and this aot only as a gracious privilege, but as a greatly important 
duty ; in some sort, the sum and substance of all other evangelical adu- 
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ties. In forming the spiritual union, the sinner is wholly passive :— 
« When I passed by thee, and saw thee polluted in thine own blood, I 
said unto thee, when thou wast in thy blood, Live; yea, I said unto 
thee, when thou wast in thy blood, Live.” (Ezek. xvi. 6.) In the pro- 
gress of sanctification, however, the matter is otherwise ; the renew- 
ed sinner becomes a co-worker with God. He is required to wash 
his robes and make them white in the blood of the Lamb. The 
branches of the true Vine are to bring forth fruit, as the evidence 
of their union, and as the proper return for the cultivation which they 
have received: “He that abideth in me, and I in him, the same bring- 
eth forth much fruit.” ‘Herein is my father glorified, that ye bear 
much fruit; so shall ye be my disciples.” Gracious privilege always 
obliges to duty. 

The duties involved in abiding in Christ may be viewed in two lights 
—they are all those which are connected with compliance with the first 
call of the gospel—and they are those which are implied in the faithful, 
diligent, and constant use of all the means which are provided for in- 
suring the saints’ perseverence in a gracious state. 

We abide in Christ by fleeing to him daily asa shelter from the wrath 
to come, and by resting on him as the immovable foundation of safety 
and real satisfaction. Faith, “the substance of things unseen,” is the 
medium of connexion, at first, between Christ and the soul, and it is the 
principal means afterwards whereby it is maintained. It is “ fleeing 
for refuge” to the name of the Lord as a strong hold, when a sense of 
guilt and the terrors of the Lord take hold on the conscience ; and, ever 
afterwards, faith leads its subject to trust in the shadow of God’s wings, 
and, amid every storm from hell or earth, to have recourse to Him who 
is the Ark of safety, an hiding place from the tempest, and the shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land. Inshort, by faith in Christ we receive 
him as the grand provision of the Covenant; put on Christ; feed, as 
hungry and thirsty, on his flesh and blood; and by faith we afterwards 
walk in him, clothed with his costly righteousness as the raimentof sal- 
vation, and adorned with the graces of his Spirit. Under a sense of 
ever pressing wants and necessities, we repair to his fulness, and receive 
out of it grace for grace. ‘The direct and renewed acts of faith, simi- 
lar to the first vital act, are indeed the grand means of prolonging union 
to Christ, or, in other words, of abiding in him. Thus the branches 
maintain their connexion with the tree, and at the same time derive 
from it sap and nourishment, growth, vigor, and fertility. Resting on 
the person of Immanuel as the foundation of hope, dependence on bis 
merits, and confidence in his character, promises, and gracious rela- 
tions, are indispensable toa saving relation in Christ ; and these, in fact, 
form the chief parts of the hidden, but real and blessed walk which be- 
lievers maintain with the Beloved of their souls. 

Nor is Repentance less requisite towards abiding in Christ than faith, 
The connexion between these two leading graces is intimate and inse- 
perable. We never look to Christ, whom we have pierced, without be- 
ing led to mourn for Him as an only Son and a first born. The great 
New Testament Passover is never eaten but with the “bitter herb” of 
godly sorrow for sin. And as repentance at first is a return, with much 
self-abhorrence, to the Lord, so every subsequent act implies abiding in 
him, under a deep sense of abasement for sin. Formerly, the genuine 
penintent heard of him only by the hearing of the ear—only in the way 
of adistant report, that failed to fix attention or command belief—now, 
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abiding in him, his eyes see him, and the discovery penetrates the soul 
—he abhors himself, and repents in dust and ashes. The beholding of 
Christ’s glory produces deep and permanent sorrow for sin. Like the 
inspired seer, the contrite sinner lies prostrate in the dust, before the 
overpowering manifestations of Immanuel’s glory—crying out—* Wo 
is me! for | am undone; because 1 am a man of unclean lips, and I 
dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips; for mine eyes have seen 
the King the Lord of hosts.” (Is. vi. 5.) We abide in Christ, then, by 
entertaining the lowest views of ourselves—by a cordial fixed and in- 
creasing hatred of sin, and by having recourse daily to the Fountain 
opened for sin, that our robes may be washed and made white in the 
blood of the Lamb. 

Love to the unseen Saviour, is another hallowed bond of abiding union 
and intercourse. Believers are united to Christ by a holy, spiritual, su- 
preme affection, arising from a sense of his love and loveliness. They 
are drawn with the cords of love and bands of a man. His name, his 
person, atonement and offices, are like fragrant ointment poured forth, 
and when the Spirit implants a new spiritual sense in regeneration, the 
hearts of believers are filled with the odour of the perfume—“ there- 


JSore do the virgins love him.” 'They become “ rooted and grounded in 


love.” They are set asa seal on the Beloved’s arm ; they delight them- 
selves in him, lean on his bosom, put in claims of interest, and dwell 
with rapture in the commendation of his matchless excellencies. The 
morning of conversion is a “time of love;” and the proper expressions 
of spiritual affection ever after are such as these—‘ My Beloved is 
mifie, and | am his—he feedeth among the lilies.” “Thou art fairer 
than the children of men.” ‘‘ As the apple-tree among the trees of the 
wood, so is my Beloved among the sons. I sat down under his shadow 
with great delight, and his fruit was sweet to my taste.” “He brought 
me into the banquetting house, and his banner over me was love.” He 
is ‘the chiefest among ten thousand; yea, he is altogether lovely.” 
Nothing can separate the saints from the love of Christ. Thus they 
abide in Christ, for it is declared—“ He that dwelleth in love dwelleth 
in God, and God in him.” ‘This is the principle that attracts them to 
Christ, the centre of all that is excellent and amiable; this it is that 
draws them with ardent desire to delight in him, to desire communion 
prolonged, and to do or suffer any thing for his name’s sake.” ‘“ The 
love of Christ constraineth us; because we thus judge, that if one died 
for all, then were all dead. And that he died for all, that they which 
live should not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto him which 
died for them, and rose again.” (2 Cor. v. 14, 15.) Love to Christ is, 
in fine, a main element of heavenly blessedness itself. The redeemed, 
who dwell in God’s high and holy place, have this greatest of holy 
graces in perpetual vigorous exercise. ‘They taste, admire, and abun- 
dantly enjoy the Saviour’s love; and with fervent gratitude and 
heartfelt complacency, they repose on his bosom, while they sing— 
“Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive power, and riches, 
and wisdom, and strength, and honor, and glory, and blessing.” (Rev. 
v. 12. 

The grand agent in producing and continuing this happy union, and 
in creating in the soul these gracious dispositions, is the Holy Spirit of 
God. ‘The Spirit is the bond of connexion, on heaven’s part, between 
the believer and Christ; he is ihe vital principle uniting the members 
aud the Head. Coming into the soul, as sent by the Father and the 
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Son, he makes it the temple of the living God. Believers, in conse- 
quence, enjoy the seal, the unction, and the earnest of the Spirit of 
promise. His office is continually to lead them to Christ—enable them 
to live near him in all privilege and duty, and to be at once the basis of 
blessed intercourse, and the unequivocal evidence of union and intimate 
fellowship. ‘He that is joined to the Lordis one spirit.” “ Hereby 
we know that he abideth in us, by the Spirit which he hath given us.” 
(1 John iii. 24.) It is by “ walking in the Spirit,” that abiding in C hrist 
is realized: under his gracious and powerful influences, believers be- 
come spiritually minded—they see Christ all glorious and excellent ; 
their souls are filled with marrow and fatness, and they drink abun- 
dantly of the rivers of God’s pleasures. 

So much may suffice for a view of the internal principles in the ex- 
ercise of which the believer abides in Christ. There are, besides, out- 
ward means, through which these principles are called into exercise. 
These are all the divinely appointed means by which perseverence in a 
state of grace is secured, and by which communion with Christ is pro- 
moted. They are the prescribed ways in which Christ and his people 
walk together in happy agreement, and without which there can be no 
abiding fellowship. Some of the principal of these means we briefly 
notice. 

I. We abide in Christ by abiding in his word. ‘This is a term of dis- 
cipleship which distinguishes genuine followers from all pretenders. “ If 
ye continue in my word then are ye my disciples, indeed.” (Johnviii. 31.) 
In the context, the indwelling of the word is represented as the grand 
means whereby union is maintained :—v. 7, “If ye abide in me, and my 
words abide in you, ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done 
unto you.” In the word, Christ is proposed and offered to sinners ; all 
his unsearchable riches are in its exceedingly great and precious promi- 
ses ; his law is in its precepts; and every part of the word, as a polish- 
ed mirror, reflects his unparalleled glory. By receiving the word, and 
hiding it in our hearts, we receive and embrace Christ; wherever his 
word dwells richly, there he dwells; by digesting the word in medita- 
lion, we feed on Christ; and when we use it as our constant monitor, 
guide and treasure, we abide in Christ, and he in us. 

I]. We abide in Christ by walking in his ordinances. These form 
meeting places between Christ and his people. He has assured them of 
his presence in them: ‘In all places where I record my name, | will 
come unto thee, and I will bless thee.” (Exod. xx. 24.) “Where two 
or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.” (Matt. xviii. 20.) He chooses Mount Zion to be his dwelling 
place and rest, and all that love his blessed name dwell there, and have 
itin sure possession. ‘They desire ordinances intensely, because of the 
presence of Christ in them; they see in the tabernacles of his grace 
transcendent loveliness; enjoy in them the testimony of the Spirit to 
their union to the living Head; and participate in endeared and inti- 
mate fellowship with himself. He takes them into the banquetting 
house, and spreads over them his banner of love. Like the spouse, they 
find the Beloved without, and embrace him; but their enjoyment is felt 
to be incomplete, till they bring him to the assemblies of the saints—till 
they lead him “into their mother’s house, and into the chamber of her 
that conceived her.” (Song iii. 4.) Oppressed with darkness and doubts, 
they flee from enemies, and hide safety in the fragrant chambers of the 
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get me to the mountain of myrrh, and to the hill of frankincense.” 
(Song iv. 6.) There they abide with Christ; and during all the night 
of their trials, and indeed of their pilgrimage on earth, the Well-Be- 
loved, as a bundle of myrrh, lies between their breasts. 

III. Especially in prayer and meditation we abide in Christ. 

When the hearts of the disciples who journeyed to Emmaus began 
to burn with them, as the Saviour opened to them the scriptures, “they 
constrained him, saying, Abide with us, for it is toward evening, and 
the day is far spent. And he went in to tarry with them.” (Luke xxiv. 
29.) Thus the hearts of true disciples are still enkindled in love by 
spiritual meditation on the Saviour’s wondrous person, his unspeakable 
love and condescension, his unfathomable fulness, and his precious rela- 
tions: and then, in prayer, they wrestle, as Jacob, with the Angel of 
the Covenant, they constrain him to abide with them when he seems 
ready to withdraw; and they experience how very good it is to draw 
near toGod. They “have power with God and with man, and pre- 
vail.” As prayer is in some measure their element, and they “ pray 
without ceasing,” so, in this delightful exercise, they abide with Christ 
continually, regarding it as their high and distingnishing privilege to 
pour out their hearts before him, and to lean on his bosom for all the 
support that they need. 

LV. Intercourse with the people of God is another hallowed means of 
abiding in Christ. ‘The communion of saints is inseparable from com- 
munion with God, and is, indeed, a chief means of realizing that more 
exalted fellowship. When the conversation of fellow-saints is in hea- 
ven, the great Master comes and joins himself to them, and their hearts 
burn within them. In the assembiies of the saints, he is present to 
preside over their services, share their joys and sorrows, and impart 
to them his abundant blessing. Withdrawment from the society of 
God’s people is departure from Christ, and oftentimes the commence- 
ment of dreadful and incurable apostacy, as was instanced in the case of 
Cain and Judas Iscariot. The place of perpetual abode with Christ in 
glory, whither the steps of all the saints on earth are tending, is the 
highest state of the endeared fellowship of saints with each other. 
“ They shall come from the East and West, and shali sit down with 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven.” (Matt. 
viii. 11. 

pod we abide in Christ by keeping his commandments. 

Holy, humble, persevering obedience, is the fruit of spiritual union, 
and an eminent means of enjoying fellowship with the Father, and his 
Son Jesus Christ. The branches are in the living Vine, deriving vigor 
from the root, and enjoying the incessant care of the husbandman, that 
they “may bring forth much fruit.” New obedience is, indeed, the grand 
evidence of discipleship, and the principal means of abiding with Christ 
here: “he that hath my commandments, and keepeth them, he it is that 
loveth me; and he that loveth me, shall be loved of my Father, and I 
will love him, and will manifest myself to him.” (John xiv. 21.) And 
thus shall the ransomed of the Lord hereafter enter the portals of 
the New Jerusalem, to be ever with the Lord: “ Blessed are they 
that do his commandments, that they may have right to the tree of 
life, and may enter in through the gates into the city.” (Rev. 
xxii. 14.) 

The advantages of abiding in Christ are manifold, and most valua- 
ble. They, in fact, include all the benefits of the Covenant enjoyed by 
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gracious subjects. Freedom from the law’s curse : protection from the 
avenging justice of God; the in-dwelling of the Spirit; safety, strength, 
and vigor, in the way of duty; and final victory over all enemies, are 
among the glorious privileges which are enjoyed by all, without ex- 
ception, who have been admitted to the Gospel refuge, who have 
come to trust in the shadow of Immanuel’s wings. We select three 
advantages, which in the Divine Word are explicitly connected with 
abiding in Christ. 

First. The connexion is mutual. “ Abide in me, and Lin you.” They 
who abide in Christ, are temples of the living God. Christ is formed 
in their hearts the hope of glory ;—according to his own gracious pro- 
mises, he dwells in them and walks in them; he is their God, and they 
are his people. What a spring of holy principles—what a source of 
strong consolation is this! How unspeakable the privilege to have 
Christ thus dwelling in the heart, as in a consecrated habitation! 

Secondly. The fullest answers of believing prayer are guaranteed. 
“If ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, ye shall ask what ye 
will, and it shall be done unto you.”—ver. 7. How wondrous the 
privilege, to have what we will for the asking! Yet it is secured by 
the immutable word of Jehovah to all who abide in Christ, and have his 
word abiding in them. The promise is express, and without limitation : 
“Delight thyself also in the Lord: and he shall give thee the desires 
of thine heart.” (Ps. xxxvii. 4.) All the renewed desires of the heart, 
every wish, every petition dictated by the Spirit of grace and suppli- 
cation, will be fully granted. The intercession of Christ secures this 
for all his members:—even to a crown and a kingdom of glory, their 
believing desires shall be fulfilled. 

Thirdly. The assurance of acceptance in the judgment to come is gua- 
ranteed to all who abide in Christ.‘ And now, little children, abide in 
him; that when he shall appear, we may have confidence, and not be 
ashamed before him at his coming.” (1 John ii. 28.) How unspeaka- 
bly precious and encouraging is such an assurance! Guilt may stare 
in the face—Satan may accuse—conscience may condemn, anda wick- 
ed world may brand us as hypocritical ; but, under the covert of blood 
and in the city of refuge, the believer may bid defiance to them all, and 
may triumph over every accuser. The Saviour shall appear the se- 
cond time, without sin unto salvation: all whoare now united to him, 
all who live by faith upon him, shall have lofty confidence, and be filled 
with enraptured joy at hiscoming: shame, as a garment, shall cover 
their enemies, but the Judge himself, amid the unparalleled glories of 
his appearance, shall welcome them to his presence. 

So excellent being the privilege, and so important the duty of abiding 
in Christ, should we not labor perpetually after this high attainment? 
It cannot be too often remembered, that abiding in Christ is indispensa- 
ble to our doing any good: “ As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, 
except it abide in the vine; no more can ye, except ye abide in me.” 
It is equally necessary to our doing much good. He alone who flees fre- 
quent to the covert of the atonement, habitually exercises faith in 
Christ, and love to him, lives upon his promises, and is led by his Spirit, 
bringing forth much fruit. Union to Christ is the root of all real use- 
fulness ; connexion with him is an inexhaustible source of happiness, 
and of holy, vigorous action. One practical reflection we should carry 
with us, as the sum of the whole matter-—He rTuaT SaAITH HE ABI- 
pETH IN HIM, OUGHT HIMSELF ALSO S80 TO WALK, EVEN AS HE 
WALKED. (1 Jolin ii. 6.) All who make a profession of religion, say 
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they abide “in Christ.” Dreadful, indeed, is the condition of those 
who have not found the city of refuge, and who have never beeu uni- 
ted to the Living Head. If we profess to be members of Christ, then 
are we under the weightiest and most solemn responsibility daily to 
copy the example of Christ. We ought to walk as He walked, in 
a habitual course of humility, meekness, zeal for the glory of God, and 
universal active benevolence towards men. If we fail in these things, 
in vain may we expect our profession to be credited by any who know 


the transforming efficacy of the saving knowledge of Christ.—The 
Covenanter. 





Art. VI. Peculiar Fastidiousness of the Age in respect to Ministers. 
[From the Literary and Theological Review. ] 

The time shall come, says Paul to Timothy, when the people shall 
have itching ears. ‘The time has come. A prurient sensation pervades 
the community, an itching, teasing desire to hear something new. It 
desires novelty for its own sake. It seeks originality rather than per- 
manent utility. 

Why is it that the bosom of the Church is torn by intestine faction ; 
that the gentle dews of heaven are withheld; that spiritual death per- 
vades the land?) Why, but because the people, to a great extent, will 
not endure sound doctrine; but, ‘after their own lusts heap to them- 
selves teachers; having itching ears.” Other diseases spend themselves, 
or are thrown off; this cleaves like leprosy. The more it is gratified, 
the more it burns. Other maladies kill the body, this the soul. How 
often does it embitter the Christian’s sweet hopes, and weigh down the 
aspirations of his bright faith? How can his soul be lifted to the throne 
of God in prayer, while weighing the force of the speaker’s petitions ? 
How can it be filled with active, fervent, and delightful love, when carp- 
ing and caviling at the preacher’s words? 

So delicate are the sensibilities of some, that the least repetition in a 
discourse is past endurance; the use of what they term “ cant phrases,”’ 
insupportable ; the bare mention of the word hell, barbarous, insuffera- 
ble. Now are any so grounded in the faith, as no longer to need “ line 
upon line, and precept upon precept!” Nay, are not those very persons 
who complain of repetition, among the most forgetful hearers of God’s 
word?) When we consider how large a portion of every evangelical 
discourse is Bible truth, truth from the lips of Jehovah, truth which will 
constitute the delightful theme of the Christian’s contemplation through 
eternity, how heinous appear such complaints? What, are these sacred 
truths so hacknied, that we cannot think upon them, for one short hour, 
unless arrayed in the meretricious garb of earth/y beauty? How, then, 
can we bear the thought of dwelling upon them forever in heaven? And 
what though they are sometimes found couched in what are termed 
“cant phrases?” Are they not the same hallowed, precious truths still? 
And the said word hell and the like—do these convey aught of terror 
to the mind that does not “hang around the second death?” Besides, 
if we do not call things by their right names, by what terms shall we de- 
signate them ? 

But how large a part of the encomiums and strictures, passed upon al- 
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most every discourse, have reference merely to the costume. How much 
attention is given to the manner, how little tothe spirit with which they 
are uttered ! 

How ofter do a whole assembly watch the frail creature who, with 
trembling hand, is lifting the veil that shrouds the mercy seat! They 
mark his gestures, his diction, his intonation, any thing but the glories 
of that God he is struggling to reveal. 

It is this fastidious spirit moreover, that steels the heart of the impeni- 
tent against the influence of truth. Instead of taking the posture of trem- 
bling penitents to hear God’s message, from the lips of His minister, 
they assume the attitude of critics. While the man of God portrays 
the terrors and glories of Jehovah, they criticise. While he pours out 
his soul in prayer on their behalf—they criticise. ‘Thus are the very 
arrows of the Almighty rendered powerless. 

It is this also, that pours poison into the life-blood of the new-born 
soul. He learns to cavil almost as soon as he draws his breath jn the 
spiritual world ; and thus but too often converts the ‘‘sincere milk of the 
word” into wormwood and gall. It is this that blasts his growth. And 
shall we cherish it, until it have penetrated the very core of the heart 
and poisoned every thought, and sensibility, and feeling? Shall God’s 
holy day be spent in speaking or hearing some “new thing?” With 
what utter apathy do we but too often regard what we deem a com- 
mon-place preacher? 

‘“« As in a theatre, the eyes of men, 

After a well graced actor leaves the stage, 

Are idly bent on him that enters next, 

Thinking his prattle to be tedious; 

Even so, or with much more contempt,” 
are men’s eyes too often turned upon the humble, devoted, though less 
gifted servant of Jesus. It is not the gem they seek, but the casket. 
What cause for fear that God will give them nothing else ! 

The time was, when the first enquiry in reference to a candidate for 
settlement, was—“‘Is he a man full of faith and the Holy Ghost?’ 
Now the inquiry has come to be, whether he is a smart man. But the 
the smartest are not always the best men. Hence, it often happens that 
the Head of the Church gives people a smart man, and “sends leanness 
into their souls.” Now, when they find themselves pining and starving 
they turn against the man of their choice, and rest not day nor night 
until he is dismissed. And it may be that he is as ready to go, as they 
are urgent to have him go. For smart men can always get settlements 
at short notice. Nor are those, to whom the thing is referred, reluctant 
to grant dismissal; since it is often the case, that those who make the 
greatest noise abroad, are least respected at home. 

But the evil, of which we speak, stops not here. The manner in 
which the minister discharges pastoral duties, subjects him to great il- 
liberality of stricture. If he visit much, he acquires the character of a 
great visiter. And this poor family that complain bitterly that “ not- 
withstanding the minister visits others somuch, he has been inside of 
their house but ten times in a whole year.” “If, on the other hand. he 
finds it necessary to study some, and cannot therefore visit every indi- 
vidual of his parish many times in the course of the year, they will 
say—“ To be sure he does very well in the pu!pit; but then he is no 
pastor.” 

If he dress well, he is extravagant. If ill, penurious. “ But where- 
unto shall I liken this generation! It is like unto children sitting in the 
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market place, and calling unto their fellows, and saying, we have piped 
unto you, but ye have not danced ; we have mourned unto you, but ye 
have not lamented.” For one minister ‘‘comes neither eating nor 
drinking, and they say he hath a devil; another comes eating and drink- 
ing, and they say, behold aman gluttonous, and a wine bibber, and a 
friend of publicans and sinners.” 

But, the fastidiousness of the age is exhibited in nothing more strong- 
ly than in a craving desire for excitement. It has arisen to such a 
height that it can neither be gratified, nor allayed. It cannot be grati- 
fied; for like all other morbid appetites, it acquires strength by indul- 
gence, and cries continually, “ Bive, give.” It cannot be allayed at 
least, until all unnatural stimuli are withdrawn. A large number in 
almost every church in the land attend meeting, not so much to be en- 
lightened as quickened ; not so much to gain a clearer view of God and 
His law, as to be wrought into a spiritual frame. Hence, they do not 
come from their closets with hearts prepared to “receive with meek- 
ness the engrafted word ;” but with a mass of ice encircling them, to be 
melted away by the power of the preacher. If, therefore, their frozen 
hearts are not melted, they must have another minister who can move 
them. This is the chief cause of the pastoral removals, so frequent at 
the present day. And they will doubtless increase, until this accusing 
spirit is checked. For God is not honored, his blessing is not sought, 
the truth is not sufficiently recognized, that man speaketh to the ear, but 
God only tothe heart. Besidesexcitement, produced by external means 
merely, is but too often mere animal excitement, or the result of sym- 
pathetic imitation. And those who are the subjects of it, therefore, be- 
come more and more fastidious and querulous.s Why? Because the 
human soul is so constituted that the oftener deep emotion is elicited, 
without terminating in action, self-directed, self-sustained action, the 
harder does it become to renew such emotion. For the soul is, for the 
most part, passive in such a process ; and, therefore, becomes more and 
more callous and obtuse, until no human means can move it. For confir- 
mation of this remark, look at those who have often been the subjects 
of religious impression. Has not every successive excitement of this 
kind left them worse than it found them, until, perhaps, they have be- 
come past feeling’ Isit then at all strange, that those who frequent 
the house of God for the sake of mere excitement, should come away 
disappointed, when they do not find it, and dissatisfied with the preacher 
who * not furnished it ? 

But allowing that there may be much holy feeling mingled with this 
strange fire, that is but too often kindled from the altar of God, still, that 
state into which many would plunge themselves and the Church, is 
against nature. All her changes, mighty though they be, are the result 
of laws not fitful in their operation. It is also against the economy of 
grace. ‘The spasms and contortions sometimes effected in the Church 
are much like those effected by stimulants upon the human body; pow- 
erful in their immediate effects, but invariably followed by collapse. 
Look at the recent, as well as the more ancient history of the Church, 
and see if she has ever long continued in a state of feverish excitement. 
Have not such seasons been uniformly followed by correspondent de- 
pression! I would not, however, depreciate healthful, equable, sustain- 
ed excitement, nor undervalue revivals of God’s work. ‘They are most 
auspicious tokens of his presence; living fountains in the desert; an 
image of heaven. Oh, that God would multiply their number and their 
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power; oh, that those who minister at the altar, may so pray and la- 
bor “with one accord,” that the days of Pentecost may revisit and bless 
the church. It is morbid, diseased, enervating excitement only that is 
to be deprecated. Yet so strong is the desire for this excitement, that 
a minister of moderate parts is often unable to meet the demands of 
a single parish, consisting of afew hundred souls. The aid of revivai 
itinerants is sought. But this, instead of meeting, does but increase the 
demand. After one man has exhausted his magazine, another and 
another is called. And the oftener a place has been thus burnt over, 
the more difficult does it become to devise any means by which the dy- 
ing embers may be again revived and fanned into a blaze. Where is 
this mania to end? Is the word of God sostale and weak, that none 
but a Boanerges can give it power upon the conscience and the heart ? 
Blessed Spirit! desert not in grief our sanctuaries and our altars! In- 
spire with courage those who stand on the watch-tower of Zion, that 
they “cry aloud and spare not,” until the people turn from their abomi- 
nations, and the plague be stayed ; “in wrath, remember mercy.” 





Art. VII. Remarks before the Jefferson County Anti-Slavery Society, 
at Carmel Meeting-House, Aug. 1837.—By James Morrow. 

A Pamphlet bearing the above title has been in our possession for 
sometime. We owe an apology to our friend Col. Morrow for not no- 
ticing it sooner: This we had intended to do, but our attention, owing 
to other matters, became diverted from it. We need only now say that 
we entirely agree with the author in his Remarks; and indeed we are 
happy to perceive our friend taking such a firm and zealous hold of this 
important subject; and O, that every religious professor had attained to 
the same correct views on a point of such great moral and political 
bearing. Below we will present to our readers an extract from the 
above Pamphlet, showing what Slavery is according to the definitions 
and opinions of its abettors. And if such definitions and opinions be 
correct, then our Abolitionists must be fu'ly justified in their attempts 
to overthrow such an abominable system. 

In this connection we may observe that our correspondent A. R., 
another of whose communications will be found in the present number 
of the Monitor, appears to us still to be in the dark relative to the true 
nature of Slavery. He still seems to think that Slavery is not essen- 
tially wrong—that master and slave is a relation of God’s instituting. 
God has indeed instituted the relation of master and servant, but not of 
master and slave. There is a lawful and an unlawful servitude. Sla- 
very holds the same relation to lawful servitude that concubinage does 
to lawful marriage. Slavery and concubinage are perversions of law. 


ful relations. We are ata loss to understand how intelligent persons 
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can work themselves into the belief that Slavery identifies with it a 
lawful relation. Who upon due reflection can believe that a Just and 
Holy God has instituted a relation to obtain among mankind, one party 
to which may be “reputed and adjudged to be chattels personal” in 
the hands of the other! that the one party to said relation “ can do 
nothing, possess nothing, nor acquire any thing” but which must belong 
to the other party ; which other party “may sell him, dispose of his 
person, his industry, his labor!’ Who, we repeat it, can, after due 
consideration of the whole matter, believe that our infinitely wise and 
benevolent Creator ever established such an absurd, unjust, cruel and op- 
pressive relation as this among intelligent and accountable beings ? 

A. R. thinks that “tyranny” and “oppression” are not essential to 
Slavery. In this he is certainly mistaken. Is it not the very essence 
of “tyraany” and “oppression” to deprive an unoffending fellow crea- 
ture of his right to himself, subject him wholly to your wi//, compel him 
to labor for your benefit without any just remuneration, and then sell 
him, if you think proper, as “ chattels personal?” Take from slavery 
this “ tyranny” and “oppression” and it at once ceases to be slavery. 

In relation to the Synod’s Act respecting Slavery, we would remark, 
that in our judgment, it will stand the test both of Reason and Revela- 
tion. A. KR. misinterprets it. The slaveholder, in the case which he 
supposes, would indeed, according to the Act in question, be excluded 
from the fellowship of the church, notwithstanding of all his kindness 
to his slave, because he still holds him as a slave, as his property, claim- 
ing "a right to his labor, and compensating him only for that which may 
be extra. But the Act does not require him to turn his slave adrift upon 
society where ‘‘he would be in danger of being kidnapped, or mobbed, 
or fettered in cruel bondage,” nor does it require him to send him away 
from his wife and children, as a condition of his emancipation, into one 
of the free States; (all this, indeed, would be contrary to the spirit of 
the Act ;) it only requires him to cease being his owner, to give him a 
writing declaratory of his freedom, and then continue him in his service 
and pay him for a// his labor. ‘The Synod’s Act does not require what 
may be technically called emancipation in law, but only a virtual an- 
nulment of the unjust, unnatural and unscriptural relation of master and 
slave. All the Act requires issummed up by the Apostle Paul in one 
short sentence, “ Masters, give to your servants Justice and Equat- 
Ty.” 

But we are enlarging on this subject more than we intended, and 
shall now conclude by remarking that our slave-holding brethren at the 
South have no just reason for being offended with the Northen Aboli- 
tionists, because they are unquestionably indebted to them for their long 
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continued enjoyment of freedom from s/ave insurrections, The slaves 
there know what their friends at the North are doing in their behalf; 
they indulge the hope that through their exertions their fetters will ere 
long be burst asunder; and they hearken to the earnest entreaties of 
their friends, the Abolitionists, not to take the work of emancipation 
into their own hands. But were Abolitionists to cease their “ labors of 
love,” the poor slaves would sink down into a state of absolute despair 
of ever receiving justice through the instrumentality of white men, 
and God only knows what this despair might prompt them to do in, the 
way of se/f-emancipation. Hence we sincerely believe that Abolition- 
ists are the best friends not only of the slaves but also of their masters. — 
But we have detained the reader too long from the promised Extract 
from Col. Morrow’s Remarks. It is as follows: 


“Slavery is that system, whic h recognizes the right of man to hold 
property in man, inde »pendent of his Maker. Subjecting one free man 
to the arbitrary willof another. But that you may not depend upon 
my definition alone, I shall quote Southern law: 

“«* A slave is one who is in the ater’ of a master to whom he be- 
longs. ‘The master may sell him, dispose of his person, his industry, 
his labor; he can do nothing, possess nothing, nor acquire any thing but 
whic h must belong to his master Louisiana Code, Art. 3. 

‘*Slaves shall be deemed, t taken, reputed and adjudged to be chattels 
omen in the hands of their masters and possessors, to all intents and 
purposes whatsvever. —Laws of South Carolina, Brevard’s Digest, 229. 

‘Such is slavery. A claim thus held, originating in fraud and vio- 
lence, must continue unjust to the latest generations. Long continu- 
ance in sin may indeed aggravate the guilt, but cannot change its na- 
ture; it will continue the same while a holy and righteous law remains 
unchangeable. 

“ When such is the system of slavery, what are we to look foras the 
condition of slaves, but to see human beings, rational creatures from 
their Maker’s hands, of one blood with all other human beings, reduced 
to the condition of beasts that perish? and all this because their Maker 
in his sovereignty was pleased to make the color of their skin different 
from those who, in his providence, have the power. Seeing all nations 
are made of one blood, by the same soverign Almighty hand, but not of 
one color, let me ask on passing, if one color more than another is the 
favorite of heaven, which is it? If we dare venture to form an opinion 
from numbers, in Ameri ica, indeed, it would be in favor of the white, 
but directly the reverse in Africa. 

“Here, again, with your leave, I will read from Southern authority a 
mere specimen of cruelty both to bodies and souls of suffering slaves. 
The Maryville (Tenn.) Intelligencer says : 

“To say nothing of the sy stem of slave y, as such, with its Hydra- 
neaded train of conc comitant and inse parable evils, let me givé you one 
case, which, though among the worst, is not very dissimilar to many 
others. Ac certain negro ran away, to avoida whipping, r perhaps for a 
trifle. His master pursued and overtook him within the precincts of 
his own farm—brought him back and extended him at length on a 
bench, binding him fast with his face upward. He then took his bullet- 
moulds and broke out his four front teeth,’ &c. 
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“Here, sir, this single story is not lialf told; but to save delicate 
feelings, let it suffice. 

‘“*] do not mean to say, sir, that every slave-holder will act thus. Far 
from it. 1am sure it would shock the feelings of the more humane ; 
but I do mean to say that the system puts it in their power; and that the 
bodies of slaves are thus made subject to the will of a cruel master. 
Truly may they say as in the days of Nehemiah: “ They have domin- 
ion over our bodies, and we are in great distress.” Let us now see the 
condition of their souls. Mr. Jones, professor of Theology, Columbia, 
S. C. in his sermon before two associations of planters in Georgia, 
1831, says: 

“ ‘Generally speaking, they (the slaves) appear to us to be without 
God and without hope in the world, a nation of HEATHEN in our very 
midst. We cannot cry out against the Papists for withholding the 
scriptures from the common people, and keeping them in ignorance of 
the way of life, for we withhold the Bible from our servauts, and keep 
them in ignorance of it, while we wi/l not use the means to have it read 
and explained to them. The cry of our perishing servants comes up to 
us from the sultry plains as they bend at their toil; it comes up to us 
from their cottages when they return at evening, to rest their weary 
limbs ; it comes up to us from the midst of their ignorance and super- 
stition, and adultery and lewdness. We have manifested no emotions 
of horror at abandoning the souls of our servants to the adversary, the 
“roaring lion, that walketh about seeking whom he may devour. ’ 

A committee of the Synod of South Carolina and Georgia, in their 
report, 1833, say: 

““*Who would credit it that in these years of revival and benevolent 
effort, in this Christian republic, there are over TWo MILLIONS of human 
beings in the condition of HEATHEN, and in some respects in a worse 
condition. From long continued and close observation, we believe that 
their moral and religious condition is such that they may be justly con- 
sidered the neaTHEN of this christian country, and will bear compari- 
son with heathens in any country in the world. The negroes are desti- 
tute of the gospel, and ever will be, under the present state of 
things. 

«“* We may now enquire if they (the slaves) enjoy the privileges of 
the gospel in their own houses, and on their own plantations? Again 
we return a negative answer—They have no Bibles to read at their 
own fire-sides—they have no family altars; and when in affliction, sick- 
ness or death, they have no minister to address to them the consola- 
lations of the gospel, nor to bury them with solemn and appropriate 
services.’ 

“In a number of the Charleston Observer (in 1834,) a correspon- 
dent remarked: ‘ Let us establish missionaries among our own negroes, 
who in view of religious knowledge, are as debasingly ignorant as any 
one on the coast of Africa; for I hazard the assertion that throughout 
the bounds of our Synod there are at least ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
SLAVES speaking the same language as ourselves, who never heard of 
the plan of salvation by a Redeemer.’ 

“The Editor, Rev. Benjamin Gildersleeve, who has resided at least 
ten years at the South, so far from contradicting this broad assertion, 
adds, ‘ We fully concur with what our correspondent has said, respect- 
ing the benighted heathen among ourselves.” __ , 

“In confirmation of the foregoing, see iniquity established by law 
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and the speech of Mr. Berry, in the House of Delegates of Virginia, 
in 1832. * We have,’ says he, ‘as far as possible, closed every avenue 
by which light might enter their (the slaves’) minds. If we could ex- 
tinguish the capacity to see the light, our work would be completed ; 
they would then be on a level with the beasts of the field, and we 
should be safe. lam not certain that we would not doit, if we could 
find out the necessary process, and that on the plea of necessity.’ 

“ Add to all this, the well known fact that there is not in any one of 
the States of this Union, one section of law, recogaizing a legal mar- 
riage, or affording the least protection in the conjugal relation. Among 
the more than two millions of colored, native inhabitants of this coun- 
try, some are professors of religion, but all living, as Mr. Breckenridge 
admits, in a state of concubinage; I would seriously ask, who are the 
most guilty, the master or the slaves? Although there is no legal mar- 
riage, it is true that in some sort, there are husbands and wives, parents 
and children; but the duties required by the divine law in these several 
relations, human laws forbid, and these relations are often broken up 
and torn asunder at the will of a master under the most heart-rending 
circumstances, 

‘¢ With this faint picture of slavery, with the condition of slaves, is it 
not as clear as the sunbeams at noon-day, that the awful judgments of 
heaven hang over us? aad will we do nothing to avert the stroke, not 
even open our mouths in solemn warning to others? Let us see the 
slave-holders’ own apprehension of danger. Mr. Moore, in his speech 
in the House of Delegates of Virginia in 1832, says: 

“<It is utterly impossible to avoid the consideration of the subject of 
slavery. As well might the Apostle have attempted to close his eyes 
against the light which shone upon him from heaven, or to turn a deaf 
ear to the name which reached him from on high, as for us to try to 
stifle the spirit of enquiry which is abroad in the land.—The monstrous 
CONSEQUENCES which arise from the existence of slavery have been 
exposed to open day; the pancers arising from it stare us in the face, 
and it becomes us as men to meet and overcome them, rather than at- 
tempt to escape by evading them. Slavery, as it exists among us, may 
be regarded as the heaviest calamity which has ever befallen any por- 
tion of the humanrace. (If we look back at the long course of time 
which has elapsed from the creation to the present moment, we shall 
scarcely be able to point out a people whose situation was not in many 
respects preferable to our own, and that of the other States in which 
slavery exists. True, we shall see nations which have groaned under 
the yoke of despotism for hundreds and thousands of years, but the in- 
dividuals composing those nations have enjoyed a degree of happiness, 
peace and freedom from apprehension which the holders of slaves in 
this country can never know.)’ 

“The female petitioners from Fluvanna County, Va., to the {Assem- 
bly in the same year, say: ‘ We cannot conceal from ourselves that an 
evil (slavery) is amongst us, which threatens to outgrow the growth, 
and dim the brightness of our national blessings. A shadow deepens 
over the land and casts its thickest gloom upon the sacred shrine of do- 
mestic bliss, darkening over us as time advances.’ 

‘* Now when the sin is so obvious, and imminent danger apprehended 
by all, surely our duty is clear: Let us break off our sins by righteous- 

ness and our iniquities by showing mercy to the poor—Break every yoke 


and let the oppressed go free ; and then, and not till then shall our light 
break forth as the =-r~*~ >” 
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Art. VIII. Hon. William Slade and Students of Bangor Theological 
Seminary. 

Being ourselves pleased with the Correspondence between the Hon. 
Wm. Slade, a Member of the present Congress, and the Students of 
the Theological Seminary at Bangor, (Me.) we have concluded to lay 
it before our readers : 

Theological Seminary, Bangor, March 24, 1838. 
Hon. Wm. Stape: 
Dear Sir—The receipt yesterday, at the reading room of this Semi- 
nary, of your speech before the United States House of Representa- 
tives, on a motion “ to instruct a select committee to report a bill abol- 
ishing slavery and the slave trade in the District of Columbia,” affords 
us an occasion, which we gladly embrace, of expressing by letter our 
joint approval and admiration of your prompt and fearless course in 
Congressional debate, on the 80th of December, 1837. 

We rejoice, with all true friends of liberty and supporters of the 
right of petition, that although repeatedly interrupted and gnashed upon 
by slave-holding members of the House, and at last in the most extra- 
ordinary and unconstitutional manner, nearly deprived of the floor— 
and then, in common with other advocates of freedom there, tyran- 
nously cut off from the privilege of further debate, by the “surrepti- 
tious introduction” of the infamous resolution of Mr. Patton—we re- 
joice that you were still not to be silenced. Prohibited the liberty of 
speech in the Representatives’ Hall of this American Republic, you have 
resorted to that mighty engine of freedom which the ‘ resolution” can- 
not restrain; and have published to your constituents and this nation, 
the investigation of slavery, and the noble defence of a constitutional 
right which Southern slave-holders had thought to suppress. 

‘From the “loop holes” of our sacred theological retreat we often 
look out upon the spectacle which our nation now exhibits ; and though 
our destination be far otherwise than to mingle in her councils and sit 
in the halls of debate, yet as patriots, as christians, as friends of bleed- 
ing humanity, we cannot but feel an intense interest in the proceedings 
of our National Congress on the absorbing subject of slavery. We have 
mourned over the ill: iberal, unrepublican spirit evinced there ; and we 
have been indignant at the base attempts to muzzle free discussion, und 
spurn the respectful petitions of a free people. 

But we have devoutly thanked God that there have been found a few 
statesmen yet uncorrupt and undaunted, to stand nobly in defence of 
constitutional right and the principles ‘of eternal justice. The efforts 
of your honorable colleague, Mr. Prentiss, in the Senate, and of your- 
self and the illustrious John Q. Adams in the House, have elicited our 
warmest regard and admiration; and we thank you for the occasion 
now afforded, by the reception at our Reading Room of a copy of your 
speech, to transit to you an expression of that admiration and regard. 
Be assured, sir, that the principles you have advocated, and the cause 
you have plead on the floor of Congress, we also shall advocate and 
most earnestly plead from the sacred desk. 

Praying that these principles and this glorious cause, may speedily 
be espoused, and become dear to numbers of the statesmen as weil as 
clergy of this nation; and that your venerable co-worker in the House 
may not have long to “ wait” till the institution of slavery shall be 
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freely discussed there, and measures taken for its speedy abolition, we 
remain respectfully, 
Yours in behalf of the slave, 
Signed by thirty Students of the Seminary. 
Washington, April 25, 1838. 

Dear Sirs :—Your letter informing me of the reception at the Read- 
ing Room of yonr Seminary, of my speech on the subject of slavery, 
has been received. ‘The pressure of official duties, with a state of 
health rendering the performance of almost any duty a burthen to me, 
has prevented that prompt attention to your letter which it deserves. 
justice to my own feelings, as well as respect for you, requires this 
apology. 

It would be but common place to tender to you my thanks for the 
kind expression of regard and confidence with which you have been 
pleased to honor me. ]l owe you more than thanks, and more than 
any expression of gratitude can pay. But my obligations to you per- 
sonally, high as they are, fall far below the obligations imposed on me 
by the ‘sacred cause of human freedom to. which you are so much de- 
voted, and your love of which has dictated a commendation which | 
should be most happy to deserve. For that cause, you cannot entertain 
too deep and strong a regard, nor for its triumph too fervently pray, or 
too faithfully labor in the sphere which Providence shall allot to you.— 
The triumph to which it is destined we must all remember, however, is 
not to be accomplished without long and patient and self-denying efforts. 
The foundations of slavery are deeply laid in the social and civil insti- 
tutions of alarge portion of our country; and the mighty edifice is not 
to be overturned but by efforts worthy of the greatest triumphs which 
truth and reason and philanthropy have ever achieved. Whence are 
to arise the mighty men who are to wield these engines of destruction 
against American slavery? Let the young men otf this land answer. 
Let those, especially, answer, whose hearts have been redeemed from 
the slavery of selfishness, by the transforming power of the christian 
faith and who have begun to learn in the school of Christ the lessons of 
practical benevolence so impressively taught by his example. By you, 
J doubt not, has this question been often and anxiously asked, and that, 
not in the spirit of a poor ambition of personal distinction, but in the 
noble and sublime spirit of a full-hearted and self-denyiug philanthropy, 
which counts all earthiy honors as nothing in comparison with the true 
glory of following in the footseps of him who went about doing good. 

You are looking to the sacred ministry as a profession. It is a noble 
office; and it gives me pleasure to believe, that, while you are giving to 
your minds the discipline, necessary to the discharge of its high duties, 
you are drinking deeply into the spirit of Him whose doctrines you are 
to teach. It is that spirit which is to make the sacred ministry so effi- 
cient an instrument in reclaiming and elevating the world. And in no- 
thing is it destined to be more eflicient; in no department of benevo- 
lent effort is its power to be more signalized, than in the deliverance, 
elevation and improvement of the enslaved. Alas! how large an 
amount of human energy has been wasted in contending about questions 
in theology of minor importance, while the claims of millions of enslaved 
men, trodden beneath the foot of irresponsible power, have been over- 
looked and forgotten! The Priest and Levite have passed by while the 
crushed slave has been abandoned to his cruel fate, as beyond the hope 
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of redemption. Thanks to a God of mercy, it is not always so to be. 
Deliverance is tocome. The revolutions of time are not more certain. 
There are, indeed, great and appalling obstacles to be encountered, but 
they are not insurmountable. ‘The quenchless ardor of christian love, 
tempered by christian prudence, sustained by the christian’s faith and 
guided by the wisdom that Heaven gives to those who ask it, shall final- 
ly triumph. For that wisdom, and faith, and prudence and love, let us 
fervently pray, while with no less earnestness, we plead for those who 
are involved in the wrongs and calamities of slavery. What a power 
might be brought to bear upon that institution, if all the christians and 
christian ministers in this whole land would forthwith commence pray- 
ing as earnestly for slave-holders and slaves, as they do for themselves 
and those who are dear to them, and would labor within their appropri- 
| ate spheres, in the true spirit of their prayers ! 

i That you will thus pray and thus labor, while you live, I am happy 
t 

' 





to believe ; and it cheers me to hope that while you are bending before 
the throne of mercy in behalf of the slave and his master, you will not 
forget your friend and fellow servant, 


| WILLIAM SLADE. 
ia . Mr. Henry Cheever, and twenty-nine others, Students of the Theologi- 
i: cal Seminary, Bangor, Me. 





Art. IX. Precious Remedies against Satan’s Devices. 
(Continued from page 121.) 


Cuap. 1V.—The fourth Device that Satan hath to keep souls from 
holy exercises and religious services, is, By leading them to make false 
inferences from those blessed and glorious things that Christ hath done. 
As that Jesus Christ hath done all for us, therefore there is nothing for 
us to, but to joy and rejoice; he hath perfectly justified us, and fulfilled 
the law, and satisfied divine justice, and pacified his Father’s wrath, 
and is gone to heaven to prepare a place for us, and in the mean time to 
intercede for us, and therefore away with praying, and mourning, and 
hearing, &c. Ah! what a world of professors hath Satan drawn in 
these days from religious services, by leaving them to make such sad, 
wild and strange neato from the sweet and excellent things the 

Lord Jesus hath done for his people-—Now the remedies against this 
device, are these : 

Remedy 1. Against this device of Satan, dwell as much on those 
scriptures that show you the duties and services that Christ requires of 
you, as upon those that declare to you the precious and glorious things 
that Christ hath done for you. It is a sad and dangerous thing to have 
two eyes to behold our dignity and privileges, and not one to see our 

duties and services. I should look with one eye upon the choice and 
excellent things that Christ hath done for me, to raise up my heart to 
love Christ with the purest love, and to joy in Christ with the strongest 
joy, and to exalt Christ above all, who hath made himself to be my all : 
and I should look with the other eye, upon those services and duties that 
the scriptures require of those for whom Christ hath done such blessed 
things: as upon that of the apostle, 1 Cor. vi. 19, 20. ‘What, know ye 
not that your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost, which is in you, 
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which ye have of God, and ye are not your own? For ye are bought 
with a price, therefore glorify God in your body, and in your spirit, 
which are God’s.’ And that, 1 Cor. xv. 58, ‘Therefore, my beloved 
brethren, be ye steadfast, unmoveable, always abounding in the work 
of the Lord, knowing that your labor is not in vain in the Lord.’ And 
that, ‘ And let us not be weary in well-doing, fur in due season we shall 
reap, if we faint not.’ And that of the apostle, ‘ Rejoice always, and 
pray without ceasing.’ And that in the Philipians, ‘Work out your 
salvation with fear and trembling.’ And that, ‘This do till I 
come. And that, ‘Let us consider one another, to provoke one 
another to love, and to good works; not forsaking the assembling 
of ourselves together, as the manner of some is, but exhorting 
one another, and so much the more, as you see the day approach- 
ing.’ (Phil. ii, 12, 13. 1 Cor. xi. 26. Heb. x. 24, 25.) Nowa 
soul that would not be drawn away by this device of Satan, he must 
not look obliquely upon these blessed scriptures, and abundance more 
of like import,”’* but he must dwell upon them, and make them his chief 
and choicest companions; and this will be a happy means to keep him 
close to Christ and his service, in those times wherein many turn their 
backs upon him, under pretence of being highly interested in the 
great and glorious things that have been wrought by him, &c. 

Rem. 2. Consider, that the great and glorious things that Jesus Christ 
hath done, and is doing for us, should be so far from taking us off from 
religious services, and pious performances, that they should be the 
greatest motives and encouragements to the performance of them, as 
the scriptures do abundantly evidence. I will produce only a few in- 
stances ; as, ‘ That we being delivered out of the hands of our ene- 
mies, might serve him without fear; in holiness and righteousness all 
the days of our lives ;’ (Luke i. 74, 75.) Christ hath freed you from all 
your enemies, from the curse of the law, the predominant condemning 
power of sin, the wrath of God, the sting of death, and the torments 
of hell; but what is the end and design of Christ in doing these great 
and marvellous things for his people? It is not that they should throw 
off duties of righteousness and holiness, but that their hearts may be 
the more free and sweet in all holy dutics and heavenly services :t so 
the apostle, ‘1 will be their God, and they sha!l be my people: and I 
will be a Father unto you, and ye shall be my sons and daughters, saith 
the Lord Almighty.’ (Mark what follows.) ‘Having therefore these 
promises, dearly beloved, let us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of 
the flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of the Lord.’ (2 
Cor. vi. 17, 18, chap. vii. l compared. And again, Tit. ii. 11-14.) ‘ The 
grace of God that bringeth salvation, hath appeared to all men, teach- 
ing us, that denying all ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live so- 
berly, righteously, and godly, in this present world, looking for that 
blessed hope, and the glorious appearing of the great God, and our Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ, who gave himself for us, that he might redeem us 
from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of 
good works.’{ Ah souls! I know of no arguments to influence you to 
a lively and constant performance of all heavenly services, like those 


* ‘The Jews were much in turning over ‘he leaves of the scripture, but they did not weigh 
the matter of them. Johny. 39. 

t This I am sure of, that all man’s happiness here is holiness, and holiness shall hereafter 
be his happiness. Christ hath therefore broke the devil’s yoke from off our necks, that his 
Father might have better service from our hearts. 


t ‘* Talk not of a good life, but let thy life speak."” Your actions in passing pass not 
away; for every good work is a grain of seed for eternal life. 
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that are drawn from the consideration of the great and glorious things 
that Christ hath done for you; and if such arguments will not win upon 
you, | think preaching of heli fire to you will never do it. 

Rem. 3. Seriously consider, that those precious souls which Jesus 
Christ hath done and suffered as much for, as he hath for you, have been 
exceedingly active and lively in all religious services and heavenly per- 
formances :* he did and sutlered as much for David as for you, and 
yet, who is found more in praying and praising God than David? 
‘Seven times a day willl praise the Lord.’ Who more in studying 
and meditating on the word, than David? ‘ Thy !aw is my meditation 
day and night.” The same truth you may run and read in Jacob, 
Moses, Job, Daniel, and in the rest of the holy prophets and apostles, for 
whom Christ hath done as much for as for you. Ah! how have all 
those worthies abounded in works of righteousness and holiness, to the 
praise of free grace ’f Certainly Christ hath done great and glorious 
things for us, therefore we need not make conscience of pertorming 
such religious services as men say the world calls for: if this logic be 
not from hell, whence is it! Ah! were the holy prophets and apostues 
alive to hear such reasoning come out of the mouths of such as protess 
themselves to be interested in the great things that Jesus Christ hath 
done for his chosen ones, how would they blush to look upon 
such souls?’ And how would their hearts grieve and break within them, 
to hear their language and observe their conduct ! 

Rem. 4, Consider this, that those who walk not in the ways of right- 
eousness and holiness, (who wait not upon God in the several duties 
and sérvices that are commanded by him) cannot have that evidence 
to their own souls of their righteousness before God,{ of their fellow- 
ship and communion with God, of their blessedness here, and their hap- 
piness hereafter, as those persons have, who love and delight in the ways 
and works of the Lord. ‘Little children,’ saith the apostle, ‘let no 
man deceive you; he that doth righteousness, is righteous, even as he 
is righteous.’) ‘In this, saith the same apostle, the children of God are 
manifest, and the children of the devil; whosoever doth not righteous- 
ness is not of God, neither he that loveth not his brother: if ye know 
that he is righteous, saith the same apostle, ye know that every one 
that doeth righteousness is born of him. He that saith I know him, 
and keepeth not his commandments, is a liar, and the truth is not in 
him. But whosoever keepeth his word, in him verily is the love of 
God perfected. Hereby know we that we are in him. He that saith 
he abideth in him, ought himself also so to walk, even as he walked. 
lf we say that we have fellowship with him, and walk in darkness, we 
lie, and do not the truth; but if we walk in the light, as he is in the 
light, we have fellowship one with another; and the blood of Christ 


* The saint’s motto in all ages hath been, ‘‘ Let’s be doing-’’ ‘ God loves the runner, 
not the questioner, or disputant,’’ saith Luther. 

+ ‘Ine day is at hand when God will require of men, ‘‘not what they have read, but 
what they have done ; nor what they have spoken, tut how much they have conquered or 
overcome.” 

t Certainly it is one thing to judge by our graces, another thing to rest, or put our trust 
inthem. ‘lnere is a great deal ot difference between declaring and deserving. 

§ As David's daugiters were known by their g.rments of divers colurs, so are God's chil- 
dren by their piety and sanctity. A Christian’s emblem should bea house walking towards 
heaven. High words surely make a man neither holy nor just; but a virtuous lite, a cir- 
cumspect walk, make him dear to God. A tree that is not fruitful, is fur the fire. Chris- 
tianity is not talking, but walking with God, who wiil not be put off with words; if he 
wiss of fruit, he will take up his axe, and then the soul is cut off for ever. 
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cleanseth us from all sin,’ saith the same apostle. So James ii., ‘ What 
doth it profit, my brethren, though a man say he hath faith, and have 
not works, can faith save him!’ i. e. it cannot, ‘For as the body with- 
out the spirit is dead, so faith without works is dead also.” ‘To look 
after holy and heavenly works, is the be ‘st Way to preserve the soul 
from being deceived and deluded by Satan’s delusions, and by sudden 
flashes of joy and comfort: holy work being a more sensible and con- 
stanl pledge of the precious spirit, begetting and maintaining in the soul 
more solid, pure, and lasting joy. Ah souls! as you wou have in your- 
selves a constant and blessed evidence of your fellowship with the 
Father and the Son, and of the truth of grace, and of your future 
happiness, look that you are diligent in holy services; and that you turn 
not your backs upon religious duties. 

Rem. 5. Solemnly consider, that there are other choice and glorious 
ends for the saints’ performance of religious duties, than the just ifying 
of their persons before God, or the satisfying the law and justice of 
God, or the purchasing of the pardon of sin, Xc.* viz: To testify their 
justification: ‘A good tree cannot but bring forth good fruits :’ to " 
tify their love to God, and their sincere obedience to the commands « 
God ; to testify their deliverance from spiritual bondage, and aio e 
the in-dwellings of the Spirit; to stop the mouths of the worst of men, 
and to rejoice those righteous souls that God would not have made sor- 
rowful. These, and abundance of other choice ends there are, why 
those who have aninterest in the work of Christ, should, notwithstand- 
ing, keep close to the holy duties and religious services that are coin- 
manded by him.f And if these considerations will not prevail with 
you, to wait upon God in holy and heavenly duties, I am afraid, if one 
should rise from the dead, his arguments would not prevail upon you, 
but that you would hold on in your sins, and neglect his service, though 
you perish for ever, X&c. 

(To be Continued.) 


Art. X. Insufficient Causes of Secession. 

The following extract is deserving of a careful perusal. It is taken 
from the “ Testimony of the Original Seceders;” and though more 
full, it differs nothing in point of principle from our own Testimony on 
that subject. Wecommend it especially to the cvol consideration of 
our schismatical brethren, who, contrary to their ordination vows and 
oaths, are foolishly, rashly and sinfully “pursuing a divisive course,” 
obviously from “ impatience of faithful admonitions and the due exercise 
of church censure :”— 


‘‘In opposition to many who wantonly, and without necessary 
causes, withdraw from the communion of the church, and form them- 
selves into separate associations for the purpose of religious fellowship, 
—WE pec.Lare, 

“ That, as } the ‘hok ling of communion with the charcl h, is not only a 


* It isa precious truth, never to be ferpetton, * ‘That duties are esteemed not by their 
acts, but by their ends.’’ 
yo The end moves to doing. Keep thyself within compass, and lave an eye always to 
he end of thy life and actions,’’ was Maximilian the emperor's motio. 
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high privilege, but also a great duty, tending to advance the glory of 
God, to preserve the visible unity of the body of Christ, and to pro- 
mote the edification of its members,—so it must be sinful to break off 
this communion from a particular church on slight grounds, or such as 
do not affect the great ends of ecclesiastical fellowship. 

‘For illustration we observe, That it must be sinful to break off this 
communion, on account of personal offences given by the miscon- 
duct of individual church members—wrong decisions of church courts 
in personal causes, or particular acts of maladministration, when the 
public interests of religion are not immediately concerned, and perma- 
nently aflected—differences of opinion about matters not clearly deter- 
mined in the word of God, or which have not been publicly received 
in the church—diversity of practice in some points of mere external or- 
der, in prudential regulations as to the form of divine worship—irregu- 
larities or abuses of different kinds in a church which is aspiring after 
reformation—or the mere desire and expectation of doing more exten- 
sive good in a separate state: and still more culpable is the conduct of 
those who withdraw froma church from mere humor, pride, personal 
grudges, and envy; from aversion to any of the doctrines or institu- 
tions of Christ; or from impatience of faithful admonitions, and the due 
exercise of Church censure.’’* 


To the foregoing there may be an aptitude in adding the following, on 
the same subject, from what is called the “ Testimony of the United 
Associate Synod” Let the aforesaid brethren carefully and calmly pe- 
ruse and consider the 6th and 7th specifications of “ Schismatical 
courses,”’ here justly condemned by the United Seceders :— 


‘‘We condemn Schismatical Courses.—Division in any case is apt 
to be productive of so many unhappy effects, that it ought to be avoid- 
ed as far, and deferred as long, as safety of conscience or a due regard 
to the interests of truth and holiness will permit. 

“We regard as schismatical courses, Ist. The teaching of doctrines 
inconsistent with the acknowledged confession of the body, or suffering 
them to be taught without adequate censure ; Gal. v. 9-12; Rev. ii. 2, 
14,15. 2d. The introduction and toleration of practices, subversive of 
the order of the church, or the special ends of the association; Rom. 
xvi. 17; 1 Cor.x. 11. 3d. Separation on slight and insufficient grounds, 
such as ought not to affect conscience, being left indifferent in the 
scriptures ; or such as, by the agreement of the body, and the warrant- 
ed exercise of forbearance, cannot interfere with personal liberty ; Phil. 
iii. 15, 16. 4th. Precipitate separation, while liberty of dissent and ex- 
oneration is not refused, and before disappointment in a persevering use 
of the proper means for attaining reformation, seems to have proved 
the evil incurable; Hos. ii. 2; Heb. x. 23,25. 5th. Separation in de- 
fence of doctrines which are really erroneous, or of practices which are 
sinful; or for the purpose of evading censure on account of these; 1 
John ii. 18, 19. 6th. Separation on unhallowed principles, as_ in 
wrath, from the love of novelty, in the spirit of ambition; or in the 
spirit of party, and merely for party purposes; Phil. ii. 3.; 1 Tim. i. 
6,7; 2 Tim. iv. 3,4. 7th. The formation of new communions, with- 
out some obvious and important difference from those ‘which already 


© Phil. iii. 15, 16; 1 Tim. i. 6, 7; John, vi. 60-66; 2 Tim. iv. 3, 4; Eph. iv. 2,3; 1 
John, ii. 18, 19, 
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exist, or when the legitimate objects of separation might be as well, if 

not better accomplished, by associating with one or other of the exist- 

ne denominations, without multiplying divisions; Ephes. iv. 2, 3. ; 
hil. i, 27.” 


Arr. XI. Psalmody. 


The following argument against the use of uninspired Hymns in the 
worship of God, we extract from an article in the Covenanter on that 
subject, as being worthy of special consideration: 


The circumstances of the introduction, in modern days of uninspired 
hymns and paraphrases, furnish a reason against their use in the praises 
of the Church. 

Already have we noticed the era of Watts as distinguished for scep- 
ticism, infidelity, and false liberality. At such a period, it is not strange 
that his “ Imitation” should have attained a currency in the religious 
community, to which it had in vain aspired, at a time when a healthier 
tone of religious sentiment and feeling prevailed. Having once been 
introduced into the worship of the largest bodies of English Dissenters, 
these flimsy compositions held their ground, and other selections were 
formed after this perverted standard. Long before the days of Watts, 
the Dissenters in England had degenerated from the Scriptural simpli- 
city that characterised the old Puritans and Nonconformists ; and, since 
the days of Howe, and Charnock, and Henry, and Owen, many of them 
have made declension, in relation to many other parts of religious wor- 
ship, to the article of the inspiration and authority of Sacred Scripture,* 
to various doctrines of the Gospel, and to the proper grounds of civil 
and religious liberty. ‘This may account for the tenacity with which 
they continue to adhere to the use of uninspired psalmody. The evil 
example set by Watts was carefully copied by Wesley and others, and 
the use of uninspired hymns was found to be a very convenient way of 
disseminating sectarian views, and heterodox sentiments throughout the 
religious community. Hymn-making, and the use of human composi’ 
tions in public praise, have thus been, in fact, a fertile source of error 
in the Church. Of this we have a striking example in the history of 
psalmody, in modern days, in various sections of the Presbyterian 
Church. The inspired psalms, in our excellent Scottish version, were 
exclusively sung in the Church of Scotland, and by various classes of 
Presbyterian Dissenters, till Erastianism, and its numerous attendant 
evils, were introduced by the Revolution settlement. The persecuted 
Covenanters had sung these songs of Zion in their solemn assemblies, 
when their enemies hunted them like partridges upon the mountains; 
and on the scaffold, in the words of the sweet Psalmist of Israel, they 

riumphed in God’s salvation, till their voices were drowned in the 


—_——_._____—_ ————————— 





* During the recent controversy between the Edinburgh Committee, and the Committee 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, an article appeared in the Ectecric Review, in 
vhich the inspiration of not less than 150 chapters of the Old Testament was called in ques- 
jon! This periodical has long enjoyed the patronage and support of the largest bodies of 
“nglish Dissenters. The loose views, also, of Dr. Joux Pye Sarrn, and others, on inspi- 
pation, are well known, 
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sound of the drums by which the persecutors attempted to silence their 
testimony, or till their spirits took their flight to the upper sanctuary. 
It was nottill a melancholy departure had been made from the principles of 
the Scottish martyrs, and till men of a far different spirit had obtained 
influence in the Church, that the attempt was made to lay aside inspired 
psalmody. ‘The paraphrases and hymns appended to the psalms in me- 
tre, at the end of our Bibles, are the work of men who had very slen- 
der pretensions to soundness in the faith; and they were adopted by 
the Commission of the General Assembly, at a time when Arminian 
and other errors were extensively diffused throughout the pale of the 
National Church of Scotland. Even till our day, they continue to be 
chiefly used, to the partial exclusion of the inspired psalms, where Mo- 
deratism has exercised its baneful influence. We believe it will be 
found, that just in proportion as vital Christianity has declined in the 
Church of Scotland, and in other sections of the Presbyterian Church in 
this country and in America, so has the taste for human hymns pre- 
vailed ; and on the contrary, wherever a return to the principles of the 
Westminster Standards has begun to manifest itself, there an increasing 
regard to the Psalms of David has likewise been discovered. In our 
own country, in the days of Livingston and Blair, at the time of the 
revivals about the Sia-JVile-Water, and of the re-erection of Presbyte- 
rian order, which were truly the years of the right hand of the Most 
High, psalm-singing was much practiced ; andit would then have been 
regarded as the most daring and presumptuous innovation, to have in- 
troduced human hymns into the worship of the sanctuary. It was not 
til, under the wing of an evil toleration, departure from Covenanted 
attainments to a great extent had taken place, and Arminian and Arian 
sentiments began to diffuse their malign influence throughout the Synod 
of Ulster, that the hymns and paraphrases were employed, instead of 
the Psalms of David. The day of this delusion, however, it is trusted, 
is now near aclose. With a return to the Westminster Confession, a 
return to the inspired songs of Zion, which are the only songs of praise 
sanctioned in the Directory, has already begun to take place. In Pres- 
byterian congregations, in some fashionable places, such as Dublin, Li- 
verpool, &c., where Presbyterians are intermixed with Independents 
and other sectaries, the use of uninspired hymns has been quite com- 
mon, as there were, in those places, various other striking instances of 
departure from Scriptural discipline and order. Even Seceders, in 
these places, in their anxiety to increase their numbers, and please re- 
ligionists of ditlerent parties, have adopted the use of Watts’ Imitations, 
and other hymns and paraphrases. In most of the cases, it were easy 
to show, that the disuse of inspired psalmody has gone hand in hand 
with departure from the principles and order of the Westminster stand- 
ards. ‘The love of novelty, and the desire to be fashionable, have led 
to the adoption of a practice, which, while it pours contempt upon a 
most valuable portion of the Divine Word, is fraught with manifold 
mischiefs to the Church. The revival of correct principles, and of a 
right spirit, will banish all innovations of this kind ; and there are even 
now various symptoms of a growing regard to the inspired psalms, as 
the only proper vehicle of praise. In another paper we shall offer some 
specimens of the grievous errors and instances of perverted taste, which 
are to be met with in some of the most admired collections of modern 
hymns that are employed in public worship, instead of the Psalms of 
David. 
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Arr. XII. On the Causes of Irreligion in Children. 

The irreligious conduct of some of the children of pious parents, 
whether lay or clerical, may, I think, often be in a great measure as- 
cribed to the following, among other causes :— 

To the natural corruption of the human heart by reason of the Fall, 
which is as strong in the children of the most pious parents, as in others. 

To early religious restraints, uncongenial to that corruption, and cal- 
culated to stir up the bad passions of the heart, when not enforced on 
the principle of love, affection andduty. Connected with this, I may 
notice the constant recurrence of religious duties, irksome to youthful 
minds, especially when rendered wearisome by the mode of conduct- 
ing them, and not making them a pleasing privilege and delightful em- 
ployment. 

To needless severity in discipline ; an ill-advised manner of inculca- 
ting even religious truth; a want of kindness in giving counsel; and 
rebuking improper conduct and tempers in an uncbristian spirit, which 
tends to repel rather than conciliate. 

To visible infirmities in the parent, early noticed by children, and very 
soon considered as proofs of gross inconsistency, if not of hypocritical 
profession. I might mention for example, the loss of christian temper, 
as already noticed ; and the absence of humble patience and meek sub- 
mission under worldly trials and disappointments, or too great eager- 
ness after the things of the world; or to the indulgence of some beset- 
ting sin. 

To not early removing children from the improper conversation and 
bad example of irreligious servants. 

To not carefully and anxiously watching over the first dawnings 
of the youthful mind, and not giving it a proper direction, before wrong 
habits are formed. 

To taking it too much for granted that our children will, as a matter 
of course, embrace our own views of religious truth, without care to 
acquaint them with its evidences, and the evidences of its power on 
the heart. 

To the craft and malice of the great enemy of mankind, in the way 
of powerful and alluring temptation to the children of pious ‘parents, 
by suggesting to their minds the failings of their parents; by stirring 
up the corruption of the evil heart, in opposition to their will and au- 
thority ; by instilling false ideas respecting religion, the nature of sin, 
the pleasures of the world, and of happiness, in order to gain and con- 
firm their early disrelish of godliness, and to incite disobedience to the 
wishes of their parents, and neglect of the commands of God.—Chris- 
tian Observer. 


Arr. XIII. Notices. 

_Tue Suspension Pressytery.—This disorderly and irresponsible 
body, the design of whose organization seems to be the overthrow of 
Christs’s ordinance of Discipline, have issued the second No. of their 
Magazine, concerning which we are constrained to say, as we did of its 
predecessor, that its contents “harmonize most completely with the con- 
tents of Mr. Stark’s anonymous Pamphlets, which the Associate Synod 
have unanimous/y declared to be of a ‘mendacious, calumnious and rib- 
aldish character,’ and ‘of an infidel tendency.’ But as some of our 
readers may never have seen those Pamphlets, truth and duty compel 
us to declare, and we do it most deliberately and solemnly, that the 
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contents of the Magazine referred to contain an uninterrupted tissue of 
falsehood, misrepresentation, slander, Jesuitical sophistry and _ pitiful 
quibbling, which probably have not been far surpassed by any infidel or 
Popish writer since the era of the Reformation.” 

In our last we reminded the Schismatical brethren of their gross vio- 
lation of solemn vows and oaths, and reproved them for the same. Re- 
proofs, however, are not always, it would seem, attended with any good 
effect. There are some that will “harden their necks,” though ‘often 
reproved.” Nevertheless to tender reproof when occasion demands it, 
is an imperions duty. We would however, only at present, in the wa 
of additional reproof, call upon the authors of this “ mendacious” Ma- 
gazine seriously to consider the few following texts, and to be admon- 
ished by the same to pay a greater regard to the Ninth Command- 
ment :—“ He that speaketh lies shall perish: “He that telleth lies 
shall not tarry in my sight:’”’ “Let the inlaw lips be put to silence :” 
“He that speaketh lies shall not escape :” ‘“‘ The Lord doth hate a ly- 
ing tongue—a false witness that speaketh lies :” ‘‘ Surely they are my 

eople, children that will not lie ; so he was their Saviour :” “ The law 
is made for liars:”’ “ All liars shall have their part in the lake which 
burneth with fire and brimstone :” “There shall in no wise enter into 
it [heaven] any thing that defileth, or maketh a lie.” 


Tue Preacuer, or Sketcues or Originat Sermons. This is the 
title of a work lately republished from a London edition, by J. Wuer- 
HAM Of Philadelphia. These Skeiches (or Skeletons) of Sermons are 
comprised in two octavo volumes, and are said to be “chiefly selected 
from the Manuscripts of two eminent divines of the last century.” The 
names of these divines are withheld, and we think unjustifiably, from 
the public. Itis probable, however, that the celebrated Andrew Fuller 


was one of them. 

It is a question with some, whether ministers should make use of 
helps of this kind in the preparation of their discourses for the pulpit. 
To copy after such Skeletons in a servile manner, would indeed be un- 
justifiable; it would be plagiarism: but to use them merely as helps, 
to borrow leading ideas and illustrations from them, is as justifiable, in 
our opinion, as the making use of Commentaries or critical works on 
the Holy Scriptures. The minister of the gospel has a right to borrow 
assistance from any quarter in relation to his arduous and important 
work of expounding and applying “ the word of truth,” “the gospel of 
our salvation.” 

The greatest objection we have to the publication of “ Skeletons,” is 
the tendency of such works to encourage and facilitate the unscriptural 
practice of lay-preaching. And hence we find in the Preface to the 
work before us, this very thing mentioned as a recommendation of it, 
especiaily to the ‘‘ Baptists and Methodists who are more in the habit 
of engaging uneducated preachers than other denominations, who either 
disapprove of lay-preaching or take no steps to encourage it.” 

In regard to the character of the “Skeletons,” we are noticing, from 
the cursory examination we have made of them they are believed to 
be strictly evangelical in point of doctrine, and the divisions of the sub- 
jects analyzed, both simple and judicious. As “ Simeons Skeletons” are 
so voluminous and the price so high, we apprehend that the present work 
will meet with a speedy sale. The price is oniy three dollars per copy 
It is to be had at the Bookstore of E. H. Pease, Theological Bookseller, 
No. 82 State-st., Albany. 
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